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You  can  tell  a  champion  by  his  confidence,  authority,  and  superior  per¬ 
formance  .  .  .  True  for  lexlhooks.  too.  Take  a  few  minutes  to  glance  over 
the.s<*  series.  See  how  very  well  the  authors  have  presented  their  subjects 
note  how  completely  they  understand  the  young  pupil. 

LEARNING  TO  USE  ARITHMETIC 

Gunderson,  Hollister,  Randall,  Urbancek,  Wren, 

Wright  stone 

For  grades  1-8.  Here  is  a  series  that  proves  to  boys  and  girls  that 
arithmetic  is  part  of  their  lives — and  not  only  nt-cessary,  but  fun!  Here 
are  Teacher’s  Editions  that  make  teaching  a  joy.  The  complete  program 
includes  Texts,  Workbooks.  Teacher’s  Editions  of  Texts  and  Workbooks, 
correlated  filmstrips,  manipulative  materials. 

ENGLISH  IS  OUR  LANGUAGE,  Second  Edition 

Sterling,  Lindahl,  Koch,  Rice,  Bishop,  Westendorf, 
Hoffman 

For  grades  2-8.  The  more  clo.sely  you  examine  ENGLISH  IS  OUR 
LANGUAGE,  the  more  eager  you  will  be  to  use  this  fine  program.  It 
meets  every  teaching  need — it  gives  every  child  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  ease  in  the  language  skills.  The  complete  program  includes  Texts, 
Studybooks,  Guides,  Teacher’s  Editions  of  Texts  and  Studybooks. 

You  can  tell 

a  champion  by  his  confidence, 
authority,  and 
superior  performance  . .  . 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

175  South  Dean  Street.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Representatives:  Harold  H.  Elting,  100  Battin  Rd.,  Fair  Haven.  N.  J.;  Robert  J.  Ross.  12  Wade  Drive,  Summit,  N.  J. 


CO^vmCHT  t*S9  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


'COCA-COLA*  IS  A  ACCISTCACO  TAADC  MAAK 


When  time  is  short  and  the  need  is  great, 
the  bright  refreshment  and  quick  lift 
in  Coca-Cola  seem  delightfully  welcome. 


The  Morning  Post 


BIG  NEWS 
FROM  FOLLETT! 


EXPLORING 
NEW  JERSEY 


A  Follett  New  Unified 
State  Social  Studies  Text 
That  Teaches  HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY  and 
CITIZENSHIP  in  a 
UNIFIED  Progam 

EXPLORING  NEW  JERSEY 

will  he  an  integral  part  of 

THE  EOLLETT  NEW  UNIKIEI) 
SOGIAL  STUDIES  program. 

It  will  })rovide,  with 
EXPLORING  NEAR  AND  FAR. 
a  complete  year  of  social  studies 
at  fourth-grade  level,  is  also 
suitable  for  fifth-  and  sixth- 
graders  EXPLORING  NEW 
JERSEY  develops  historical, 
geographical  and  citizenship 
concepts;  contrasts  the  lives  of 
early  days  with  today's  living. 

Generously  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings,  photos  and  maps  in  color 
and  hlack-and-w lute.  Many  helps 
for  the  teacher. 

EXPLORISG  NEW  JERSEY  will  be 
ready  fall,  1959. 

Ear  additional  information  write  oi 
phone  your  Follett  Representative; 

RALPH  CROUTHAMEL 
501  Mareella  Street 
Endicott,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-4185. 

FOLLETT 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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More  Is  Not  Necessarily  Better 

“Is  More  Belter,”  the  article  by  Eric 
Groezinger  in  the  January  Review,  at¬ 
tracted  nation-wide  attention  to  the  “pile- 
the-work-on”  response  of  some  schools  to 
current  criticisms  of  education.  Two  let¬ 
ters  received  by  Mr.  Groezinger  offer  in¬ 
teresting  comments  on  the  points  he 
raised: 

Dear  Mr.  Groezinger; 

I  am  a  teacher,  but  am  also  the  mother 
of  an  eighth  grade  boy.  It  is  mainly  as 
a  parent  that  1  am  writing  to  you. 

All  year  I've  thought  that  perhaps  there 
was  something  wrong  with  me,  in  ob¬ 
jecting  to  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
homework  required  of  the  eighth  grade 
where  my  son  is  a  student.  My  son  has 
been  at,  or  near  the  top  of  his  class  all 
through  grade  school.  His  lowest  mark  in 
academic  work  in  eight  years  of  school 
has  been  *‘B.”  He  has  always  done  the  ex¬ 
tra  projects  and  assignments.  He  would 
rather  read  an  encyclopedia  than  play. 
But  this  year  has  been  almost  too  much! 

During  September,  October,  November 
and  December,  he  was  spending  five  or 
six  hours  per  evening  on  homework  (one 
day's  assignment)  and  still  had  to  report 
to  school  the  next  day  with  it  unfinished. 
He  had  absolutely  no  relaxation  after 
school. 

When  questioned  as  to  whether  the 
others  got  their  homework  done,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “Oh,  everybody  gets  together  and 
copies  what  he  doesn’t  have  done.”  I 
was  shocked.  Is  it  more  important  to  get 
something  down  on  paper  than  to  de¬ 
velop  integrity'.* 

When  I  explained  to  him  that  this 
isn’t  honest,  he  said,  “What  else  can  we 
do?  We  get  growled  at  if  it’s  not  all 
done.” 

The  children  have  asked  the  teachers 
why  they  have  to  have  so  much  home¬ 
work  and  are  told.  "The  high  school 
teachers  say  you’re  not  ready  for  high 
school  when  they  get  you.” 

There  is  very  little  or  no  time  allotted 
in  school  for  actually  doing  the  work. 
Frequently,  the  school  day  is  taken  up 


with  visual  aids,  art,  music,  shop,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  health  examinations  (all 
of  which  are  as  vital  to  education  as 
academic  subjects).  But  then,  they 
usually  have  bigger  homework  assign-  ^ 
ments  than  normally.  This  homework 
is  not  always  carefully  explained.  Often, 

I  spend  my  whole  evening  explaining 
grammar,  etc.,  so  that  he  can  even  do 
the  work. 

What  really  irritated  me,  though,  was 
Thanksgiving  vacation.  At  the  beginning  { 
of  September,  the  teacher  stated,  “This  | 
year  we  shall  have  more  reports  and  1 
projects  to  do,”  but  no  time  was  set  for  ' 
these.  Then,  the  day  before  Thanksgiving, 
five  exhorbitant  assignments  were  made, 
to  be  finished  by  the  following  Monday. 
Some  of  them  were  partially  finished. 

Well,  needless  to  say,  he  nor  the  rest 
of  us.  had  any  Thanksgiving  vacation. 
Nearly  every  waking  minute  was  spent  on  ' 
homework.  All  the  written  work  was 
done  in  longhand.  Eventually,  on  Sunday 
evening,  he  was  nearly  in  tears,  trying  to 
get  everything  done.  So.  much  against 
my  principles.  I  helped  him  finish  his  as¬ 
signments. 

Now.  what  value  was  there  in  all  this 
homework? 

He  is  getting  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
school.  For  several  years  now,  he’s 
been  counting  on  college.  I'm  afraid  he's 
going  to  be  so  “fed  up”  with  school  by  the 
end  of  high  school,  he  won't  want  to 
continue.  Right  now  he’s  on  the  verge  of 
stopping  music  lessons,  which  he  likes, 
because  of  no  practice  time.  He  foregoes 
the  youth  activities  of  the  church  because 
of  lack  of  time  in  the  evenings. 

In  talking  to  other  parents  whose  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  the  same  classes,  I  find  that 
they  feel  the  same  way.  In  just  about 
every  case,  they  admit  the  entire  family 
assembles  after  dinner  and  does  the  eighth 
grade  homework.  Good  family  relations, 

I  guess,  but  is  that  the  purpose  of  the 
homework? 

Understand.  I  am  not  against  all  home¬ 
work.  There  is  great  value  in  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  thought-provoking  home¬ 
work.  especially  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  pupils.  However,  1  am  not 
(continued  on  page  302) 
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Prot>f  that  persistence  pays  came  when  NJEA  went  kxiking  for  its 
40,000th  member.  In  Barringer  H.S.,  Newark,  building  collector 
Carmen  Cicurello  (left)  kept  seeing  William  Janowski  (right)  often 
enough  for  him  to  be  signed  once  again  as  an  NJEA  member. 
Such  constant  follow-up  not  only  brought  NJEA  membership  over 
the  40,000  landmark  but  is  pushing  it  quite  close  to  this  year’s 
41,000  goal.  Carmen  teaches  stx:ial  studies  and  Bill,  English  at 
Barringer  H.S. 
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Help  for  Many 
Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

I  wish  to  commend  NJEA  on  its  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  have  pensions  increased 
for  those  who  were  pensioned  prior  to 
the  time  of  higher  salary  brackets. 

It  is  only  an  organization  with  the  re¬ 
sourceful  leadership  that  could  accomplish 
this  resuk.  It  takes  brains,  power  and 
unstinting  effort  to  attain  the  best.  In¬ 
dividuals  as  such  are  powerless — but  col¬ 
lectively  they  can  acquire  for  themselves 
those  benefits  which  they  cannot  achieve 
individually. 

My  personal  thanks  to  each  and  all  who 
contributed  to  the  eqpitable  law  which 
helps  so  many. 

Charles  J.  Strahan 
Those  who  knew  Dr.  Strahan  before  his 
retirement  wilt  be  happy  to  know  that  he 
now  shares  his  time  between  Florida  and 
Imlaystown,  N.  J. 


The  Morning  Post 

(continued  from  page  300) 
blaming  the  teachers  as  I  feel  that  they, 
just  as  I  am  in  school,  are  pressured  by 
the  administration,  which  in  turn  is  pres¬ 
sured  by  some  public  opinion,  to  require 
more  (as  you  say — quantity)  from  the 
pupils. 

Name  withheld  by  request 


Could  Be  Me 


Dear  Mr.  Groezinger; 

I'm  a  senior,  and  it  sounds  as  though 
you've  been  eavesdropping  on  our  school! 
In  many  instances  1  could  see  myself 
and  my  friends — in  one  part  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  1  had  only  to  substitute  the  names 
Sandy,  Bill  and  Cynthia,  for  your  Nancy, 
Don  and  Jane.  Enclosed  is  a  poem  1 
wrote  last  Thursday  about  similar  con¬ 
flicts  encountered  by  many  teenagers,  my¬ 
self  included. 

In  grade  school  I  had  no  worries, 

I  lived  from  day  to  day. 

Straight  A's  were  mine  with  infinite  ease 
The  days  were  long  and  gay. 

No  longer  have  I  this  idyllic  peace. 
Though  I  still  live  from  day  to  day; 
But  they're  no  longer  long  and  jolly. 
They're  short  and  dismally  gray. 

Responsibility's  needed  I  know. 

And  order  and  unity  too. 

But  I'd  like  a  vacation  away  from  all  this 
Just  for  a  century  or  two! 

Even  this  letter  is  written  at  a  time 
when  1  should  be  doing  my  homework. 
1  hope  the  time  will  come  when  kids  will 
get  more  instruction,  more  learning  in 
class,  so  they  can  have  time  to  pursue 
their  own  interests  in  the  few  hours  they 
have  at  home. 

Mary  Jane  Angell 


Call  to  Custodians 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

The  school  custodian  is  rapidly  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  importance  ot  his  po¬ 
sition  and  of  his  affiliating  with  oUicr 
groups  in  the  educational  field.  Along  this 
line  several  hundred  custodial  employees 
have  become  affiliated  with  NJEA  as  as¬ 
sociate  members;  and  a  movement  m  afoot 
to  have  the  State  custodians  association 
become  fully  integrated  with  this  parent 
group. 

More  and  more  custodians  are  attending 
the  annual  Convention  at  Atlantic  City. 
This  year  a  group  of  45  custodians  from 
Fair  Lawn  attended  in  a  body.  The  trip 
was  made  by  bus  and  a  very  pleasant  time 
was  had  by  all.  It  is  hoped  that  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  of  Local  32  Fair  Lawn 
will  attend  in  the  future  and  that  other 
groups  will  follow. 

Prank  J.  Pielaet 

The  N.  J.  Public  School  Janitors  Mutual 
Aid  and  Benevolent  Association  is  most 
anxious  to  enroll  custodians  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  as  associate  ($2.00)  mem¬ 
bers  of  NJEA.  Men  and  women  employed 
in  such  positions  in  N.  J.  public  .schools 
are  urged  to  write  to  the  association's 
secretary,  Frank  J.  Pielaet,  13-06  Fifth 
St.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


vacation  dreams  together  in 

New  AAexko 

THE  LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT 

Prehistoric  ruins,  Spanish  missions, 
and  Indian  pueblos!  Art  colonies 
and  museums!  Quaint  shops  and 
restaurants!  Ten  Natl.  Parks  and 
Monuments!  Enjoy  them  all  in  New 
Mexico  —  enjoy  rest,  sightseeing 
and  sports,  too,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  scenic  splendor  —  all  in  a  single 
summer’s  vacation,  all  at  prices  to 
please  your  purse. 


,  .  .  We  Unintentionally  Offended 

fVe  have  had  three  letters  protesting 
the  reference  in  Mr.  Groezinger’s  article 
to  "complete  depravity  and  original  sin.” 
Typical  is  the  following  comment: 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson; 

I  object  strongly  to  the  dismissal  of 
original  sin  as  something  ridiculous.  Such 
a  statement  should  not  have  been  allowed 
in  a  publication  supported  by  many 
people  who  believe  firmly  in  original  sin. 

Lucy  Hurley 


PLANNING  TO  STUDY  THIS  SUMMER? 

Work  (Old  play  at  one  of  New 
Mexico’s  7  accredited  colleges. 

Write'  Ntf  for  coUvfir  names,  addresses. 


r  rLCilL  .  By  sending 
fof  NevK  Mexico  vaca- 
'  V  tion  folders,  you  will  also 

receive,  free,  a  full-color, 
•j,  JT  f  „  15'  X  19'  New  Mexico 

jV-  ^  Historic  Trails  Map,  ideal 
1^  in  teaching  Southwestern 

Send  Note  for  FREE  Map  m 

and  1  acation  Folders 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  TOURIST  BUREAU  I*'™ 

BOX  59-K,  STATE  CAPITOL  - 

SANTA  F£.  NEW  MEXICO 

Please  send  vacation  literature  and  Historical  T rails  Map  to 


Neither  Mr.  Groezinger  nor  the  Review 
intended  to  offend  any  religious  sensibili¬ 
ties  by  the  passage  in  question.  The 
phrase  was  used  to  call  to  mind  the 
general  attitude  held  in  the  Colonial 
Massachusetts  schools  that  the  most  rigid 
curbing  of  children's  natural  instincts  is 
good  education.  Had  we  felt  that  the 
reference  was  to  any  doctrine,  the  passage 
would  not  have  been  used  at  all. 

LBJ 


ADDRESS 


“Some  day  you'll  bo  sorry;  I'll  grow 
up  an’  bo  on  tho  school  boardi” 


1959  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


Most  classes  will  be  Held  in  Curtis  Hall,  the  recently  completed,  modern, 
entirely  air-conditioned  classroom  building  on  the  University  Campus. 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL 


PRE-SESSION 

Monday,  June  8  to 
Friday,  June  26 

Rmghtrathn 
Friday,  June  5 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 

Monday,  June  29  to 
Friday,  August  7 
Rmghtration 
Friday,  June  26 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  June  27 
9  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 


GIVEN 
SECOND  SESSION 

Monday,  August  10  to 
Tuesday,  September  15 

Rmghtration 
Friday,  August  7 
9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


Foreign  studytours  are  offered  In  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Daily: 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Saturday: 

9  o.m.  to  12  Noon 


For  further  information  write  or  visit 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Brood  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  72,  Penno. 


Temple  University 


A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  is  offered  to  teachers,  school 
principals  and  superintendents. 


117  TITLES 

LIQUID  DUPLICATOR 
available  in  all  subjects  in  Grades  1  to  9 


Catalogs  printed 
especially  for  your  grade. 


Write  for  yoor  free  catalog  now  — 
be  sure  to  state  grade  desired. 


tEADINC  READINESS 


•  KINDERGARTEN 

•  GRADE  1 

•  GRADE  2 

•  GRADE  3 


•  GRADE  S 

•  GRADE  i 

•  JUNIOR  HIGH 


CONTINENTAL  PRESS, 

CUZABtTHTOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Here's  how  amazing 
E-Z  Grader 
cuts  your 
scoring 
time  91% 


After  rlieckinK  papers,  set  E-Z  Grader  slide 
at  total  number  of  problems ...  read  precise 
percentage  score  under  number  of  wrong 
answers.  That's  all  there  is  to  it  .  .  .  no 
long,  tiring  paper  work  ...  no  mistakes,  no 
disputes  .  .  .  actually  saves  you  hours  every 
week.  Used  and  endorsed  by  teachers  of  all 
grades,  all  subjects,  all  reporting  methods. 
Start  now  to  enjoy  trouble-free  scoring 
with  the  amazing  E-7.  Grader.  Order  today! 


READ  WHAT  THIS  DELIGHTED 
TEACHER  SATS  ABOUT  E-Z  GRADER. 
THOUSANDS  MORE  AGREE  with  HER. 

E.  C.  of  Virginia  says  "...  a  tremendous 
heli>.  I  want  some  of  my  school  teacher 
friends  to  enjoy  them  too!*' 


return  mail  postpaid.  I  enclose  f . 
Name . 


School . . . 
•Iddress. 


City . Zone....  State . 

10%  discount  on  orders  of  10  or  more 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 


Social  Studies  for  a  Changing 
World”  is  the  theme  of  a  day-long 
conference  being  sponsored  by  the 
social  studies  department  of  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College  on  March  13. 


'  '‘Widening  Horizons  in  Today's 
I  World,”  is  the  theme  of  the  annual 
I  institute  for  teachers  of  Social  Stud- 
j  ies  being  held  at  Paterson  State  Col- 
I  lege,  3  to  8:30  p.m.,  March  16. 


The  National  Association  of  Women 
Deans  and  Counselors  meets  for  its 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  18-22. 


The  N.  J.  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals  Association  is  studying  “What 
Makes  and  Constitutes  an  Effective 
Secondary  School  Music  Program?” 
at  its  meeting  at  the  A.L.  Johnson 
Res.  H.S.  on  March  19. 


The  N.  J.  Vocational  and  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  holding  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Berkely-Carteret  Hotel, 
Asbury  Park,  March  19-21. 


OaoCN  Now!  E-Z  QRAOCR  GUARANTEED 
TO  SATISFY  DR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

The  E-Z  Gr;!d»*r  Co.,  Dept.  S 

2S:m  Gnteg  Mills  Blvd.,  Clevelsiid  24.  Ohio 

Please  rush . E-Z  Grader(s)  0'  II  ("i  by 


Dstellne 


The  NEA  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  is  meeting  for  its  annual 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  week  of 
March  23-26. 


■  he  Rutgers  School  of  Education 

is  highlighting  “Crucial  Issues  in  Ed¬ 
ucation”  at  its  1959  Education  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  New  Brunswick  cam¬ 
pus  on  March  25. 


the  theme  “Science  Education  for 
America:  An  Appraisal  and  a  Look 
Ahead,”  March  31-April  4. 


The  NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  will  have  its  annual  North¬ 
east  Regional  Conference  at  the  Bond 
Hotel  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  2-4. 


A  First  Annual  Football  Clinic  for 

high  school  coaching  staffs  will  be 
given  at  Trenton  State  College  on 

April  4. 

The  NEA  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  will  hold  its  36th  annual 
convention  in  Atlantic  City,  April  7- 
11. 


The  Speech  Association  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  will  mark  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  at  its  convention  at  the  Henry 
Hudson  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 

April  9-11. 


The  N.  J.  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Association  will  feature  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Lawrence  G. 
Derthick,  speaking  on  “The  Implica¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  for  Secondary  Education,” 
when  it  holds  its  annual  conference 
at  Douglass  College  on  April  11. 


The  N.  J.  Personnel  and  Guidance  ' 
.\ssuciation  will  sponsor  a  North  Jer¬ 
sey  Regional  Conference  at  Newark 
State  College,  in  Union  on  April  14. 


The  Eastern  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  has  chosen  as  its  theme, 
“Business  Education  Is  Purposeful, 
Meaningful,  and  Solid,”  for  its  62nd 
Annual  Convention  being  held  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 
March  26,  27,  28. 


The  N.  J.  Council  for  Geographic 
Education  will  hold  a  symposium, 
featuring  geologist  William  C.  Donn 
of  Brooklyn  College  as  principal 
speaker,  at  Montclair  State  College 
on  April  18. 


The  Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  International  will  have  its  na¬ 
tional  conference  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
March  29-April  3. 

I'he  National  Science  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  meets  in  Atlantic  City  under 


EXHIBITIONS 

“18th  and  19th  Century  Graphic 
Art,”  prints  by  European  artists  in¬ 
cluding  a  group  of  Goya  etchings,  can 
b'C  seen  at  the  Douglass  College  Art 
Gallery  (weekdays  9-4;  Sats.  9-noon) 
until  March  20. 


“The  .-\nimal  Kingdom,”  showing 
most  of  the  specimens  and  models 
of  better-known  groups  of  animals 
from  one-celled  varieties  to  mam- 
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They  re  talking  about 

Our  Wonderful  World  . . . 


It’s  wonderful  to  watch  young  people  as  they 
listen  and  talk  to  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Zim,  editor-in- 
chief  of  OUR  WONDERFUL  WORLD.  The  rapport 
is  immediate,  and  the  result  is  a  ‘‘lilt  to  learn¬ 
ing”  that  will  stay  with  the  child  through  life. 
You  know  this  if  you  use  OUR  wonderful 
WORLD  in  your  classroom,  for  it’s  almost  as  if 
Dr.  Zim  is  there,  working  with  you. 

Knowing  too,  that  the  home  should  be  an 
environment  of  learning,  wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if 
you  were  the  one  to  bring  ouR  wonderful 

Spencer  Dress,  inc. 

Our  Wonderful  World  . .  .The  American  Peoples 


almost  everybody  isl 

WORLD  into  the  homes  of  the  children  in  your 
community?  For  information  about  this  grati¬ 
fying  and  profitable  part-time  vocation,  write 
or  talk  to  the  Spencer  Press  Regional  Sales 
Manager  nearest  you  or  use  this  coupon  to  get 
your  copy  of  “A  Wonderful  Way  To  A  More 
Wonderful  World  For  You.” 


Regional  Salat  Manager 


MR.  CYRIL  G.  EWART. 

SALES  MANAGER. 
SPENCER  PRESS.  INC., 
179  NORTH 
MICHIGAN  AVENUE. 
CHICAGO  1.  ILLINOIS 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "A  Wonderful 
Way  to  a  More  Wonderful  World  for  You." 


/V 


From  Our  Files 


■|  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  EXPRESS  MY  COMPLETE  SAT¬ 
ISFACTION  WITH  YOUR  PROMPT  AND  ADE¬ 
QUATE  PAYMENT.  ONCE  AGAIN  IT  HAS  BEEN 
A  PLEASURE  TO  RECEIVE  THE  COURTEOUS  AND 
SPEEDY  ATTENTION  YOUR  COMPANY  CHAR¬ 
ACTERIZES." 

JOSEPH  V.  SUMMERS 
Freehold,  New  Jersey 

"WHEN  I  SUBSCRIBED  TO  THE  WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  I  HAD  NO 
IDEA  THAT  I  WOULD  HAVE  TO  APPLY  FOR 
BENEFITS  SO  SOON. 

"I  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW  THAT  I  NOT  ONLY 
WISH  TO  EXPRESS  MY  APPRECIATION  FOR  ITS 
REMUNERATVE  VALUE.  BUT  ALSO  FOR  THE 
SPEED  WITH  WHICH  I  RECEIVED  SAME.  I 
ACTUALLY  RECEIVED  THE  CHECKS  BY  RETURN 
MAIL." 

MARY  C.  BURKE 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

lliese  are  excerpts  from  just  two  of  the 
many  letters  in  our  files  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  expressing  appreciation 
for  the  protection  and  service  rendered 
hy  this  group  insurance  program. 

AN  NJEA  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
BENEFITS  OF  NJEA  MEMBERS 

NJEA  Income  Protection  Plan 

UNDERWRIHEN  BY 

lAJadliing^ton  l^jationai 
Endurance  C^ompan^ 

EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 

For  complete  information  write  to  the  Special  Teacher  Office 

30  W.  Lafayette  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


mals,  can  be  seen  at  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum,  (daily  12-5:30,  Wed.  &  Thurs. 
7-9:30,  Suns.  2-6) 

“ART;USA;59,’’  covering  over  700 
works  of  art  by  230  major  living 
painters  and  sculptors  and  including 
the  32nd  annual  National  High 
School  Art  Exhibition,  will  be  at  the 
New  York  Coliseum  April  9-19. 

CONCERTS 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene 
Ormandy  conducting,  will  be  heard 
at  the  Mosque  Theatre,  Newark,  at 
8:40  p.m.  on  March  17. 

The  Montclair  State  College  Choir 
will  present  a  concert  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Russell  Hayton,  at  the  col¬ 
lege's  Memorial  auditorium  on  March 
25. 

THEATER 

An  Opera  Workshop  production  of 
j  “Dido  and  Aeneas”  by  Henry  Purcell 
!  will  be  presented  at  Montclair  State 
I  College  on  March  10  and  11. 

“Fanny,”  the  S.N.  Behrman,  Joshua 
Logan,  Harold  Rome  musical  com¬ 
edy  set  on  the  Marseilles  waterfront, 
opens  the  season  at  the  Paper  Mill 
Playhouse,  Millburn,  March  30-Ma> 
10. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

I  “What’s  the  Answer?” — weekly  pro 
'  gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA 
I  and  the  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Soon-to-be-heard  top¬ 
ics  include: 

“The  Classroom  with  Everything” — 
a  remote  broadcast  from  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  well-equipped  elementary 

classrooms  .  week  of  March  15. 

“Teenage  Politicians” — an  analysis 
of  Problems  of  American  Democracy 

courses  in  high  school  . 

.  week  of  March  22. 

“Teenage  Farmers” — how  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects  are  being  taught  . 

.  week  of  March  29. 

“Class  Trips” — why  and  where  did 
they  go? . week  of  April  5. 


I 


Wildwood 
,  Washin9ton 
,  N.  Brunswick 
Atlantic  City 
Atbury  Park 
,  Morristown 
.  Newton 
Paterson 
Bridgeton 
,  Trenton 


1230  Wed.,  10.05  p.m. 
1580  Thurs.,  2:05  p.m. 
1450  Sun.,  7:05  p.m. 
1450  Sun.,  10:05  p.m. 
1310  Fri.,  8:05  p.m. 
1250  Thurs.,  2:05  p.m. 
1360  Sun.,  3:05  p.m. 
930  4th  Sun.,  1 1 :30  p.m. 
1240  Thurs.,  7:30  p.m. 
920  Tues.,  9:05  p.m. 
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Teachers!  ©§ 

WIN  A  FREE  SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIP... 


in  this  easy-to-enter  American  Seating  Contest! 


GRAND  AWARD 

^2500 

FORTY 

^200  AWARDS 


A  IVl  E  R 1 M 

.V  1 

..  V  .  3 

1  ▼  1  K—  1  «  1  1 

.  SEATING 

The  standard  by  which  all  other  public  seating  is  measured 


Here’*  your  chance  to  attend  the  rollege  or  iiniversitv  of  vour 
choice  this  summer  on  a  fabulous  free  scholarship!  Just  think — a 
Grand  .Scholarship  Award  generous  enough  to  cover  traveling 
expenses  and  tuition  to  any  schrxil  in  the  U.S.  or  any  coitntr\-  in 
the  world  you  select! 

The  American  .Seating  Contest  is  easy  and  fun.  There’s  nothing 
to  buy.  All  you  do  is  complete  the  following  statetnent  in  2S  worrls 
or  less:  “Projjerly  designed  classroom  furniture  is  im|)ortant 
because  ...”  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Scholarship  award  will  be 
made  in  cash. 

The  next  forty  winners  will  receive  a  1200.00  summer  scholar¬ 
ship  rash  award.  .Ml  full-time  teachers  within  the  continental 
I'nited  .States  and  .Alaska  are  eligible  to  enter.  .So,  if  you'rr  a  teacher, 
don’t  miss  this  exciting  opportunity  for  a  free  scholarship! 

Here’s  a  tip  that  may  help  you  win:  Our  new  booklet.  Thr  Farts 
about  School  Funiiturr  I oriay,  is  packed  with  the  latest  information 
about  all  typtes  of  furniture  for  schools.  V’ou  can  obtain  a  copy  by 
writing:  American  Seating  Company,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


JUST  FOLLOW  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 


1  Complete  the  following  statement  in  2.1 
*  words  or  less:  “Properly  designed 

classroom  furniture  is  important  because...” 

2  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of 
*  the  most  apt,  original,  and  sincere 

statement  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  The 
Reiihen  H.  l')onnellry  Cairporation.  I'lieir 
deeision  will  he  final.  In  case  of  ties,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  he  awarded.  No  entries  will 
he  returned.  Bv  submitting  an  entry,  ami  in 
ronsi<ieration  of  its  l>eing  accepted  for  judg¬ 
ing,  you  consent  to  the  .American  Seating 
Company  using  such  entry  or  any  part 
thereof  for  advertising  purptoses,  and  con¬ 
sent  that  your  entry,  contents,  and  any 
ideas  contained  therein  become  the  prop- 
MAKCH,  Itst 


erty  of  the  .American  .Seating  Company. 
O  Submit  your  entry  on  a  post  card  or  in 

*  a  letter.  Include  your  name  and  ad- 
«lr«-s.s.  an<l  the  name  and  address  of  the 
s«-houl  where  you  teach.  Address  your  entry 
to:  Scholarship  ('ontest,  P.O.  Box  52.3.3. 
Chicago  77.  Illinois. 

A  You  may  submit  as  many  entries  as 
you  wish,  hut  no  more  than  one  prize 
will  Ik*  awarded  to  any  one  indivi<iual. 

C  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later 

*  than  midnight,  .April  II,  19.39,  and 
received  by  April  21,  19.39.  Entries  must  be 
original  work  of  contestant. 

This  contest  is  ojjen  to  all  school 
teachers  under  full-time  contract — in 


any  public,  parochial,  or  private  school 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States — except  employees  of  the  .American 
.Seating  C.ompany,  their  representatives, 
their  advertising  agencies,  and  members  of 
their  resptective  families.  fk>ntest  subject  to 
all  Federal,  state,  and  local  regulations. 

^  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail,  api- 
*  proximately  one  month  following  the 
close  of  the  contest.  The  complete  list  of 
winners  will  be  sent  to  all  contestants  re- 
cpiesting  one,  and  sending  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to:  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  .Seating  Company,  Grand 
Rapids  2,  .Michigan. 
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IMPRESSIONS 

We  can  explore  that  word  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To  be  specific  we 
might  think  of  the  impressions  our  students  make  on  us,  we  on  them, 
individually  and  collectively,  and  we,  with  our  students,  on  the  towns¬ 
folk. 

The  visible  makes  the  immediate  impression:  how  we  dress,  how 
we  walk,  how  we  sit,  how  we  act  in  school,  in  the  stores,  on  the  bus, 
at  the  movies — everywhere. 

Sound  comes  next — the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  choice  of  words, 
the  inflection. 

Habit  makes  the  next  impact.  Is  it  the  me-first,  dash-through-the 
door,  take-the-best-seat  of  the  discourteous  and  selfish?  Or  is  it  the 
dignity  of  I  can  wait,  let  me  help,  there's  time  for  courtesy — and  it’s 
rather  nice? 

MEASUREMENT 

A  simple  way  to  measure  evidences  of  courtesy — theirs  and  ours — 
is  to  actually  count  the  number  of  times  in  one  day  that  we  experience 
an  act  of  courtesy  from  others — and  perform  the  courteous  act  our¬ 
selves. 

Try  counting.  And  more  counting. 

It  may  help  us  and  our  students  count  for  more. 


Activities 


NJEA  Asks  Appropriations  Committee 
To  "Remake"  Governor's  '60  Budget 


Essex  County  Honors  Legislators 
At  Dinner  in  Newark  March  12 


Association  says  final  proposals  overlook  increases  needed 
for  school  aid,  library  aid,  and  college  faculty  salary  increases. 


NJEA  asked  the  Joint  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  1959  Legis¬ 
lature  to  “remake”  the  State  budget 
submitted  by  Governor  Meyner.  It 
took  exception  to  the  Governor’s  de¬ 
scription  of  it  as  a  “prudent”  budget 
and  urged  that  the  state  budget  be 
balanced  in  terms  of  human  needs, 
rather  than  anticipated  revenues  from 
existing  taxes. 

The  Association  was  represented 
at  a  special  hearing  before  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  by  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hipp,  Executive  Secretary. 
He  criticized  the  budget  for  its  failure 
to  make  a  substantial  increase  in  state 
school  aid,  urged  provision  for  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  and  adult  education,  and 
made  a  strong  plea  for  higher  salaries 
for  college  faculties  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  employees.  NJEA  vigorously 
urged  a  new  building  for  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  but  de¬ 
murred  at  any  idea  of  financing  it 
from  appropriations  due  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

Annual  Cost  Rising 

In  making  the  request  for  more 
state  school  aid,  the  Association 
pointed  to  some  80  school  budgets 
defeated  in  the  early  February  elec¬ 
tions  as  a  result  of  rising  local  taxes. 
Dr.  Hipp  estimated  that  local  school 
taxes  are  rising  about  $30,000,000 
as  a  result  of  current  budgets,  while 
state  aid  will  go  up  only  $3,000,000. 
He  cited  the  recent  history  of  Bergen 
county,  where  enrollments  increased 
by  12,000  between  1956-57  and 
1958-59.  School  taxes,  he  noted, 
rose  by  $14  million  in  that  county, 
while  state  aid  was  increasing  by  less 
than  one  million  dollars.  Education 
costs  are  rising  about  $25  a  year  for 
each  pupil.  Dr.  Hipp  said,  while  on 
a  per  pupil  basis  state  aid  has  actually 
declined.  He  drew  a  similar  picture 
for  Mercer  county,  and  reported  that 
over  the  state  as  a  whole,  local 


school  taxes  for  each  pupil  have  gone 
up  $65  in  the  last  two  years,  while 
state  aid  has  risen  only  $2  per  pupil. 

In  the  area  of  college  and  State 
Department  salaries,  NJEA  urged 
provision  in  the  new  budget  for  sub¬ 
stantial  increases,  in  order  to  make 
the  schedules  already  proposed  by 
NJEA  effective.  He  cited  salaries  in 
other  colleges,  and  noted  that  the 
average  salary  for  superintendents  is 
above  the  highest  salary  being  paid 
any  county  superintendent  in  the 
State. 

Recognizing  that  the  NJEA's  bud¬ 
get  proposals  would  involve  new 
taxes.  Dr.  Hipp  reiterated  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  support  of  a  sales  tax,  an 
income  tax  or  both  to  broaden  the 
State’s  tax  base. 


Dr.  Andrew  Holt,  vice-president  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  is  the 
featured  speaker  for  the  annual  Es¬ 
sex  County  Legislative  Dinner  on 
March  12.  Dr.  Holt,  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  is  well-known  as  a  dynamic 
and  humorous  speaker. 

The  meeting,  which  takes  place  at 
the  Essex  House  in  Newark,  brings 
hundreds  of  teachers  together  to 
meet  their  legislators  and  other  state 
leaders.  The  annual  Essex  County 
Education  Association  award  for  out¬ 
standing  service  in  the  interests  of 
education  is  being  given  to  a  lay 
citizen  who  has  been  active  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  schools.  Members 
of  the  Phi  Sigma  Epsilon  Fraternity 
of  Montclair  State  College  are  pro¬ 
viding  music  for  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Florence  Phraner,  ECEA 
vice-president,  is  chairman  for  the 
dinner. 


Hear  from  Legislators 

Union  County  Conference  Marks  25th  Year 

The  1959  Legislative  Dinner  of 
County  Conference 


the  Union  County  Conference  of 
Teacher  Associations  was  an  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  that 
organization  and  a  tribute  to  Joseph 
L.  Bustard,  its  first  president.  Mr. 
Bustard,  who  was  the  first  head  of 
the  State’s  Division  Against  Discrim¬ 
ination,  and  a  long-time  chairman  of 
NJEA’s  Legislative  Committee,  died 
in  1953. 


State  Senator  Robert  E.  Crane 
sfKike  on  the  general  needs  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  state,  pointing  out  that 
a  pay-as-you-go  plan  for  meeting 
college  needs  was  “not  business¬ 
like.”  Assemblymen  George  M.  Mil¬ 
ler  and  James  M.  McGowan  indicated 
their  interest  in  the  proposed  college 
bond  issue.  In  her  sp)eech,  Mazie 
V.  Scanlan.  suggested  that  NJEA 
take  as  its  goal  and  slogan  a  modified 
DuPont  phrase,  “Better  People  for 
Better  Livinc.” 


Other  speakers  included  William 
H.  McLin  of  the  NEA  Legislative 
Division,  Judge  Milton  A.  Feller,  and 
County  Superintendent  William  H. 
West.  Mrs.  Bustard  was  a  guest  of 
honor.  Maryneil  Weldon  of  Roselle 
presided  at  the  dinner  as  President 
of  the  Union  County  Conference. 
Ralph  Kehs  of  Scotch  Plains  and 
James  T.  Holcombe  of  Union  were 
co-chairmen  of  the  committee  which 
planned  the  affair. 


Resigns  State  Post  .  .  . 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover,  assistant 
commissioner  of  education,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  that  post  to  become 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Bloom¬ 
field.  He  will  succeed  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Hollingsworth,  who  retires  next 
month.  Dr.  Stover,  a  former  county 
superintendent  in  Essex  County,  has 
been  in  charge  of  general  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  since  1954. 
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SENATOR  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE  tells  the  audience  at  the  NJEA  Legislative  Conference  that 
sacrifices  for  education  are  necessary.  Looking  on  is  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr. 


State  Aid,  Federal  Aid  Dominate 
Annual  NJEA  Legislative  Conference 

Over  400  hear  urgent  demands  for  providing  more  state 
and  federal  financial  aid  for  local  school  districts. 


Paying  for  better  education 
emerged  as  the  big  issue  dominating 
the  1959  NJEA  Legislative  Confer¬ 
ence.  Hitting  especially  hard  at  neces¬ 
sary  increases  in  federal  and  state  aid 
for  schools  and  colleges,  this  annual 
launching  of  the  Association’s  legis¬ 
lative  campaign  brought  over  400 
teacher  leaders  to  Trenton  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7. 

Whether  predicting  what  might 
happen  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  in 
rhe  State  Capitol,  each  speaker  re¬ 
turned  to  a  common  theme — both 
the  state  and  federal  governments 
must  provide  more  financial  assis¬ 
tance  for  local  school  districts. 

Pointing  up  the  national  concern 
for  education,  U.S.  Senator  Clifford 
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But  responsible,  sober  letters  from 
you  as  individuals,  from  your  teacher 
organizations  and  from  parent- 
teacher  groups  are  taken  seriously  by 
most  Congressmen,”  he  said. 

Grim  Tax  Picture 

School  finance  problems  were 
brought  closer  to  home  by  a  noted 
Princeton  University  economist.  Dr. 
Paul  Strayer  painted  a  grim  picture 
of  New  Jersey’s  tax  dilemma,  pre¬ 
dicting  that  the  quality  of  state  and 
local  government  would  gradually 
deteriorate  unless  New  Jersey  were 
to  underwrite  its  services  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  income  or  sales  tax. 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  failure  to  have  a  better  tax 
system,”  he  said.  "The  primary  bur¬ 
den  is  cin  the  property  taxpayer. 
There  is  no  tax  that  reflects  infla¬ 
tionary  conditions,”  he  added. 

"The  greatest  need  at  the  present 
time.”  Dr.  Strayer  said,  “is  for  more 
money  to  be  sf)ent  for  education,” 
calling  the  present  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  a  poor  substitute  for  the  sums 
needed.  He  charged  that  both  the 
Governor  and  the  Tax  Policy  Com¬ 
mission  had  failed  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  leadership  and  asked  that  somc- 


Left:  Sharin9  comments  at  lunch  are  Ida  L. 
Francis,  NJEA  Treasurer,  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch 
Jr.,  NJEA  Vice-President,  and  Clayton  See- 
ber,  Ie9islative  consultant  for  the  NEA  di¬ 
vision  of  federal  and  state  relations. 


Ri9ht:  Before  his  speech.  Senator  Clifford 
P.  Case  (center)  talks  with  Ralph  Kehs, 
NJEA  Le9islative  chairman,  and  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  Executive  Secretary. 


Left:  Friends  from  occasional  meetin9s  in 
Washin9ton  are  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  one  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  NEA  Le9islative  Commission. 


Ri9ht:  Pendin9  school  aid  measures  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  Paul  Strayer,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  economist.  Assemblyman  Frederick  H. 
Hauser  (D.,  Hudson),  and  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Joseph  E.  Clayton. 


one  lead  the  people  to  knowledge  of 
"the  sorry  tax  mess  the  state  is  in.” 

Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  pres- 
, ,  '  ident  of  Montclair  State  College,  re- 

I  viewed  the  pending  $66,800,000 

I  j  Ktnd  issue  for  college  construction. 

II  Ralph  Kehs,  chairman  of  the  NJEA 
Legislative  Committee,  outlined  pro- 

^  posals  for  increased  state  aid  for 

schools,  adult  education,  and  librar- 
c 

J  ies.  James  T.  Holcombe,  chairman, 

I  of  the  NJEA  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 

mittee,  listed  prosjsective  pension 
bills.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA 
Executive  Secretary,  covered  pro- 
^  posals  for  changes  in  tenure  hear- 
^  ings,  for  a  new  State  education  build- 
°  ing,  and  for  improved  salaries  for 
college  and  State  Department  per¬ 
sonnel. 

; 


Above:  Hundreds  of  New 
Jersey  teacher  leaders  filled 
the  small  auditorium  of  Tren¬ 
ton's  War  Memorial,  makin9 
the  1959  Ie9islative  meetin9 
one  of  the  best  attended  in 
recent  years. 


Ri9ht:  One  of  the  most  active 
Con9ressional  leaders  for  fed¬ 
eral  school  aid.  New  Jersey 
Con9ressman  Frank  Thompson 
Jr.,  (D.,  4th  D'ist.),  is  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  mornin9  session 
by  NJEA  President  Mazie  V. 
Scanlan.  The  Con9ressman 
will  be  the  main  pilot  for 
the  Iar9e-scale  Murray-Metcalf 
pro9ram,  bein9  promoted 
this  year  by  NEA  and  NJEA. 
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Aiks  Governor  for  "Business-Like”  Proposal 

NJEA  Wants  Securities  in  Pension  Fund  for  Loans 


NJEA  has  turned  ‘thumbs  down” 
on  Governor  Meyner’s  plan  for  fi¬ 
nancing  a  new  State  Department  of 
Education  Building  with  part  of  the 
1959  pension  fund  appropriation. 
While  recognizing  the  real  and  press¬ 
ing  need  for  a  new  Education  build¬ 
ing,  the  Association’s  Pension  Policy 
Committee  has  asked  for  a  more 
“business-like”  proposal  if  the  State 
is  to  borrow  from  TP&AF  for  capital 
construction. 

Amounts  Actuary  Certifies 

It  insists  that  the  State's  annual 
appropriations  to  the  Fund  should  be 
the  amounts  certified  by  the  actuary 
as  needed,  and  that,  when  and  if  the 
State  borrows  from  the  Fund,  the 
Fund  portfolio  of  investments  have 
adequate  legal  securities  for  such 
loans. 

In  his  annual  budget  message  the 
Governor  suggested  that  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,500,000  of  the  $34,551,- 
736  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Pension  Fund  might  be  used  to  fi¬ 
nance  an  Education  building.  The 
money,  plus  4%  interest,  would  be 
returned  as  an  annual  deficiency  ap- 

Morris  Co.  Gives  Annual  Award 
To  NJEA  Executive  Secretary 

The  Morris  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  at  its  annual  legislative 
dinner,  presented  an  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  Dr.  Frederick 
L.  Hipp,  NJEA  Executive  Secretary. 
The  presentation  of  a  handsome 
plaque,  together  with  flattering  re¬ 
marks  about  Dr.  Hipp's  work  for 
NJEA,  was  made  by  Louis  Cron- 
holm. 

This  was  the  largest  legislative 
dinner  in  the  history  of  the  Morris 
County  Association.  President  T. 
Earl  Moran  presided  at  an  affair  at 
which  Congressman  Peter  Freling- 
huysen,  Jr.,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Hil- 
lery,  and  Assemblyman  Joseph  J. 
Maraziti  discussed  the  Washington 
and  Trenton  scenes.  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen  evaluated  the  chances  of  some 
federal  school  support  this  year  as 
fair. 


propriation  over  a  20-year  period. 

The  NJEA  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  discussed  the  proposal  at  a 
special  meeting.  It  indicated  that  it 
might  be  more  receptive  if  a  plan 
could  be  developed  which  provided 
for  ( 1 )  payment  in  full  to  TP&AF 
of  the  amount  certified  by  the  actuary 
as  necessary  to  preserve  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Fund;  (2)  any  necessary 
changes  to  permit  limited  loans  of 
TP&AF  moneys  to  the  State  for  cap¬ 
ital  outlay;  and  (3)  adequate  legal 
securities  for  such  loans  in  the  Fund’s 
portfolio  of  investments. 

Might  Weaken  Confidence 

The  Committee  noted  that  failure 
to  make  a  full  appropriation  might 
have  undesirable  effects  on  teacher 
confidence  in  TP&AF.  It  reminded 
the  Governor  of  the  1956-57  shift 
of  pension  payments  to  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rendering  of  service,  and 
to  the  use  in  1957-58  of  profits  from 
security  sales  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  State's  appropriation. 

The  Committee  reasserted,  how¬ 
ever,  NJEA's  concern  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  new  education  building. 
“NJEA  is  most  anxious  to  find  some 
way  by  which  such  facilities  can  be 
provided,  along  with  full  protection 
of  the  interests  of  TP&AF,”  the  As¬ 
sociation  told  the  Governor. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

“Large  or  small,  what  we  earn  is  one 
of  those  things  that  most  of  us  would 
classify  as  nobody's  business  but  our  own 
.  .  .  and,  of  necessity,  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau's  .  .  . 

“Does  an  Indiscriminate,  item-by-item 
publication  and  dissemination  of  (teachers 
salaries)  have  any  real  or  important  pur¬ 
pose?  .  .  .  Or  do  they  merely  provide 
gossip  fodder,  food  for  the  idly  curious? 

“Even  public  officials,  unless  their  sala¬ 
ries  are  inequitable,  or  "unusual"  or  sug¬ 
gest  political  maneuverings,  have  a  right 
to  some  small  semblance  of  privacy.  Pub- 
tlcliing  their  salaries  just  because  we  “have 
the  right  to"  is  like  indiscriminately  shoot¬ 
ing  off  a  gun  just  because  we  have  a 
license." 

—from  The  HADDON  GAZEHE, 
February  5.  1959 


Nurses  Meet  in  New  Brunswick  ... 

The  N.  J.  State  School  Nurses  As-  I 
sociation  met  for  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Roger  Smith  in  New  Brunswick  on 
February  26.  Speaking  before  the 
group  was  Marvin  Fish,  an  attorney 
practicing  in  Newark.  He  spoke  on 
the  “Legal  Responsibilities  of  School 
Nurses.” 

Newspapers  Upheld 
On  Salary  Printing 

The  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  ruled  that  newspapers  have  the 
right  to  inspect,  copy  and  publish 
teachers  salaries. 

The  ruling  came  as  a  result  of 
a  controversy  between  the  Plain- 
field  Courier  News  and  the  South 
Plainfield  Board  of  Education. 

Commissioner,  Frederick  M.  Rau- 
binger  declared  that  “minutes  of  the 
board  of  education  are  public  records 
and.  as  such,  are  subject,  not  only 
to  review  and  inspection,  but  also  to 
being  copied  and  noted  by  citizens 
and  taxpayers  of  the  community  at 
reasonable  times  for  legitimate  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Reporters  Copy  Salaries 

Two  reporters  for  the  Plainfield 
newspaper  brought  the  question  to  ) 
a  head  when  they  tried  to  copy  teach¬ 
er's  salaries  from  the  minutes  of  the 
South  Plainfield  board.  ! 

The  school  officials  admitted  that 
the  minutes  were  public  records  but 
asserted  that  reporters  could  only 
look  at  them,  and  not  copy  their  con¬ 
tents.  The  newspaper  argued  that 
all  facts  about  the  school  board, 
including  teacher  salaries,  are  public 
information. 

Questions  Public  Interest 
In  light  of  previous  legal  prece¬ 
dents  regarding  a  newspaper’s  right 
to  reprint  public  records,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  had  to  admit  that  the 
Courier  News  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  listing  the  teachers’  sal-  | 
aries  as  they  appeared  in  the  board  | 
minutes.  He  warned,  however,  that  > 
“the  public  interest  can  best  be  served  j 
by  the  newspaper  by  limiting  publi-  I 
cation  to  the  number  of  teachers  at 
each  salary  level,  thus  avoiding  ex-  1 
posure  of  personal  information  for  , 
the  merely  curious.”  [ 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


by  Lindley  C.  Baxter 

superintendent.  Hillsdele 


1  LISTENED  the  other  day  to  two  contract  amounting  to  about  $200,- 
people  discussing  “education”  over  000.  He  was  asked  if  he  was  under 
their  coffee.  They  were  laymen,  but  any  restrictions  or  board  review  in 
they  spoke  with  conviction  about  placing  such  a  contract.  His  reply 
such  things  as  teacher  training,  the  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  em- 
curriculum  and  homogeneous  versus  ployed  by  the  commission  to  admin- 

heterogeneous  groupings.  It  was  ister  the  highway  project.  Had  it 

evident  that  they  considered  profes-  not  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  the 
sional  educators  to  be  completely  in-  undertaking  it  would  not  have  hired 
competent  in  most  of  these  areas  and  him. 
were  advocating  between  themselves 
that  a  crowd  of  citizens  should  get 
together  and  attend  the  next  board 
meeting.  They  hoped  to  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  parents  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  with  the  curriculum 
in  the  school. 

At  a  recent  Rotary  meeting,  the 
administrator  of  a  great  highway 
commission  discussed  the  immensity 
of  the  commission's  responsibilities 
and  the  millions  of  dollars  it  han¬ 
dled.  In  answer  to  a  question  he 
stated  that  he  was  about  to  award  a 
march,  I»5» 


leading  newspapers  were  present. 
The  public  is  always  kept  informed. 

This  points  up  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  about  education.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  everyone  has  had 
experience  with  schools  at  one  time 
or  another  and  comparatively  few 
have  experienced  anything  in  the  way 
of  highway  administration.  A  school 
administrator  who  has  enjoyed  above 
average  success  in  dealing  with  the 
public  and  has  demonstrated  his 
sound  educational  judgment  time 
and  again,  can  find  himself  challenged 
on  the  next  educational  issue  if  it 
should  be  contrary  to  the  vested  in¬ 
terests  of  even  a  minority  of  his  con¬ 
stituents. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  is 
clamoring  for  more  science,  more 
language,  homogeneous  grouping, 
more  concern  about  the  superior  stu¬ 
dent.  less  “frills”  (whatever  they  are) 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feel- 

R  a  g  t  3  13 


Confidence  in  Decisions 
The  commission,  he  said,  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  and  his  ability  and 
under  those  circumstances  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  his  duties.  He  is 
therefore  able  to  place  contracts, 
hire  personnel,  and  make  decisions 
without  fear  of  interference.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  this  did  not  mean  that 
any  of  his  actions  or  decisions  were 
not  open  to  public  review.  He  ptiinted 
out  that  when  bids  were  opened,  or 
contracts  awarded,  or  any  major  de¬ 
cisions  made,  reporters  from  the 


r 


Public  Relations  or  Abdication 

(continued  from  previous  page) 

ing  that  administrators  and  principals 
and  teachers  have  conspired  over  the 
last  50  years  to  cheat  children  of  a 
good  education. 

In  our  technological  and  scientific 
concern  of  recent  months,  many 
people  talk  of  reverting  to  an  auto¬ 
cratic  type  of  classroom  procedure 
or  to  pupil  acceleration  regardless  of 
social  maturation — to  cast  to  the 
winds  all  the  results  of  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  of  how  we  learn.  We  see 
people  who  now  advocate  the  return 
to  the  former  outmoded  rote  teach¬ 
ing.  They  propose  we  just  teach 
facts.  This  kind  of  teaching  in  the 
atomic  age  would  certainly  be  sui¬ 
cidal.  Yet  the  public  has  so  little 
respect  for  the  competence  of  the 
educator  who  opposes  this  retrogres¬ 
sion  that  in  some  places  he  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  insubordination. 

Lacks  Delineation 

Probably  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  for  the  cause  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  dilemma  lies  in  the  lack  of 
clean-cut  delineations  of  the  duties 
of  a  board  of  education  and  its  ad¬ 
ministrator.  In  too  many  communi¬ 
ties  the  administrator  is  not  even 
today  recognized  by  his  employer 
as  an  authority  in  his  field,  but  rather 
as  a  necessary  overseer  considerably 
"lower  than  the  angels.”  This  is  true 
even  though  the  employee  must  se¬ 
cure  a  license  which  he  can  only 
qualify  for  upon  the  completion  of 
many  hours  of  preparation  in  his 
chosen  field.  In  some  cases  he  is  not 
even  allowed  to  recommend  his 
teaching  staff  and  all  candidates 
must  be  interviewed  by  the  board 
or  a  committee  of  the  board. 

Once  a  budget  is  set  up  and 
adopted  by  the  board  as  a  policy  for 
the  coming  year  and  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  public,  few  administra¬ 
tors  would  be  able  to  expend  those 
budgeted  items  without  first  obtain¬ 
ing  board  consent.  In  contrast  to 
this,  recall  the  statement  of  the  high¬ 
way  administrator.  There  is  even  a 
tendency  in  many  places  for  the 
board  to  place  more  confidence  in 
the  secretary  of  the  board  than  in 
its  professional  employee.  1  have 
known  cases  where  the  secretary  ac¬ 
tually  hired  teachers  without  consult¬ 


ing  the  superintendent,  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  for  that  matter. 

Perhaps  there  are  one  or  two  other 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  One 
may  lie  at  the  door  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  himself.  Possibly  too  few  have 
asserted  their  knowledge  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  have  accepted  these  situa¬ 
tions  rather  than  give  up  the  title 
and  dubious  prestige.  In  some  states, 
as  in  New  Jersey,  the  administrator 
has  little  legal  standing.  There  is  no 
statute  that  adequately  outlines  the 
administrative  duties  and  so  to  as¬ 
sert  his  prerogatives  might  at  least 
be  legally  difficult. 

Writing  Concise  Policies 

There  is  also  a  great  need  for 
boards  of  education  to  draw  up  con¬ 
cise  written  policies  that  very  def¬ 
initely  set  up  the  work  of  the  board 
and  that  of  the  administrator. 

Of  course,  more  important  to  the 
economic  functioning  and  smooth  op¬ 
eration  of  our  school  systems  would 
be  a  state  law  setting  forth  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  board.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
both  the  N.J.  School  Superintendents 
.Association  and  NJEA  proposing 
legislation  to  make  the  superinten¬ 
dent  the  “administrative  head  of  the 
school  system”  and  to  specify  that 
he  “supervise  and  direct  all  em¬ 
ployees.” 

Elected  to  Responsibility 

Perhaps  another  factor  in  under¬ 
mining  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  our  educational  leaders  lies  in  the 
abdication  of  boards  of  education 
and  superintendents  from  what  is 
their  elected  responsibility.  They 
are,  of  course,  the  servants  of  the 
fjeople  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
placed  in  their  positions  to  provide 
the  best  educational  facilities  for  the 
greatest  number,  within  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  pay  the  bill. 
Therefore,  they  must  try  to  keep 
aware  of  the  will  of  the  majority. 
But  there  are  times  when  money  is 
not  involved  and  scientifically-based 
educational  procedures  are  at  stake, 
and  at  these  times  too  many  of  us 
in  administration  and  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  abdicated  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  office  to  accept  the 
will  of  lay  groups  (who  many  times 
really  only  represent  a  minority)  in 
the  name  of  good  public  relations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  when  the  vociferous  citizen 


! 
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turns  to  the  use  of  personality  at-  i 
tacks  and  political  maneuvers  to  gain  I 
his  end.  It  is  then  that  the  profes-  * 
sional  educator  comes  to  the  p>oint  ) 
of  throwing  up  his  hands  and  sug-  | 
gesting  the  appointment  of  a  lay 
committee  to  decide  an  educational 
procedure  that  in  reality  he  knows  is 
sound.  So,  in  too  many  instances 
today,  we  find  lay  committees  trying 
to  solve  professional  problems  that 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
educator  who  has  been  trained  to 
deal  with  such  problems. 

Public  relations  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  damaged  by  the  assumption  of 
respx)nsibility  even  though  it  may,  at 
the  time,  seem  to  be  unp>opular  with 
many  people.  Public  relations  may 
even  be  improved,  provided  the  ad¬ 
ministration  makes  public  its  position 
and  then  stands  by  it. 

The  public  must  be  kept  informed, 
as  far  as  it  is  humanly  p>ossible,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  professional  ed¬ 
ucator  has  a  resp>onsibility  of  leading 
his  board  and  his  public.  Surely  the  ^ 
schools  are  the  public’s,  but  if  no 
effort  is  made  to  step  out  and  lead 
the  way,  sometimes  in  the  face  of 
opp>osition,  how  can  we  educate  for 
the  future. 

Confidence  They  Inspired 

Down  through  the  whole  history  , 
of  education,  there  have  been  men  j 
and  women  who  have  led  the  way  ; 
for  their  communities  despite  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  they  did  not  turn  back  or 
suggest  that  lay  groups  study  the 
techniques.  They  were  true  to  their  i 
ideals.  Education  has  come  to  be 
what  it  is  today  because  of  them  and 
because  of  the  confidence  they  in¬ 
spired  in  their  people.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  the  public  was  so  concerned 
about  education. 

The  pressures  on  administrators 
and  their  boards  of  education  are 
considerable.  Many  of  these  would 
push  us  back  30  years  or  more.  This  • 
is  not  the  time  to  place  responsibility 
on  those  who  have  not  been  trained 
as  to  methods  and  curriculum.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  abandon  philoso¬ 
phies  and  techniques  which  most  of 
us  in  education  have  come  to  accept 
as  sound  scientific  principles.  Let  us 
therefore  continue  to  develop  our  ! 
public  relations  in  every  way,  but  let  * 
us  stand  firm  to  our  responsibility  as  , 
educational  leaders.  i 
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CHILDREN  in  a  fifth  grade  al  Washington  Irving  School  listen  encouragingly  as  their  newest  classmate  reads. 
Though  reading  instruction  for  new  foreign  students  is  given  in  a  lower  grade,  they  are  asked  to  "report  back" 
to  their  own  class. 


Making  a  Start  with  New  Foreign  Students 


r  ATHETICALLY,  the  little  fellow 
stood  to  one  side  of  the  school  office 
watching  his  French-speaking  parents 
struggle  through  the  enrollment  pro¬ 
ceedings.  With  wide-eyed  apprehen¬ 
sion,  the  boy’s  gaze  shuttled  back 
and  forth  from  parent  to  principal  as 
they  vainly  attempted  to  breach  the 
language  barrier. 

So  this  was  America!  How  strange 
everything  was.  .  .  .  especially  the 
language!  How  could  this  little  boy. 
with  only  a  word  or  two  of  English 
at  his  command,  enter  his  new  schcx)! 
with  confidence  and  security?  How 
long  would  it  take  him  to  build  the 


The  faculty  at  Washington  Irving  School  in  Teaneck 

has  outlined  eight  basic  steps  for  overcoming 

the  language  barrier  and  shyness  of  new  foreign  pupils. 


language  background  necessary  for 
assimilation  into  this  new  land? 

Within  the  past  eight  years,  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  School  in  Teaneck  has 
received  transfers  from  China  (2), 
Ecuador  (2),  Argentina  (2),  Norway 
(2),  Italy  (4),  Germany  (2),  Egypt 
(5),  and  France  (4).  In  January,  we 
welcomed  our  two  most  recent  ar- 


by  Robert  L.  Harris 

elementary  principal,  Teaneck 

rivals  from  France.  None  of  these 
children  had  previously  been  exposed 
to  the  English  language. 

On  the  entrance  day,  each  had 
stood  before  us,  numb  and  com¬ 
pletely  inarticulate,  awaiting  accept¬ 
ance.  The  next  move  was  ours.  Here 
was  need  for  a  simple,  definite  course 
of  action  to  speed  up  their  adjust¬ 
ment. 


OTHER  PUPILS  en¬ 
joy  reading  picture 
books  for  new  for¬ 
eign  students.  The 
newcomers  are  more 
relaxed  with  their 
classmates;  both 
parties  profit  from 
the  sharing  experi¬ 
ence.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible  the  new  pupils 
are  grouped  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same 
classroom. 


To  find  an  etfective  approach  to 
this  language  problem,  the  teachers 
of  Washington  Irving  School  have 
outlined  eight  steps  to  be  applied 
with  each  new  foreign  child.  Nothing 
listed  conflicts  with  good  classroom 
procedure.  We  have  conveniently 
grouped  a  few  practices  that  through 
trial  and  error,  promise  the  greatest 
help  in  the  shortest  time. 

I.  Keep  Them  Together.  First  on 
our  list  is  the  im|X>rtance  of  keep¬ 
ing  brothers  and  sisters  together 
for  a  month  or  so,  regardless  of 
age.  Lacking  the  language  bond 
(continued  on  page  328) 


Careful  planning  makes  it  possible  for  each 
child  to  receive  individual  instruction  in 
reading.  He  may  choose  !iis  own  reader, 
receive  special  assignments,  and  proceed 
as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  he  is  able. 


DURING  THE  MORNING  work  period  in  Mrs.  Edith  Gordon's  second  grade, 
the  pupils  take  their  turns  for  individualized  reading  instruction  with  the  teacher. 

Individualized  Reading  in  Action 


Morning  work  period  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  time  of  our  school  day.  Everyone 
in  the  second  grade  classroom  will 
be  busy;  but,  eight  children,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  anticipate  that  hour.  For  then 
each  will  take  his  turn  at  reading 
“privately”  for  the  teacher.  Reading 
in  this  second  grade,  you  see,  is 
taught  individually. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  morning, 
the  26  children  have  planned  the 
day’s  schedule  with  the  teacher.  Plans 
for  a  typical  day  might  look  some¬ 
thing  like  this; 

MORNING  PLAN 

Opening 

Music 

Work  Period 

1.  Word  Game 

2.  Number  work 

3.  Independent  Reading 

4.  Social  studies  or  science  reading, 
original  story  or  other  special  work. 
(Optional  for  those  who  have  time) 

Outdoor  Play 

The  children  know  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  follow  the  plan  carefully 
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SO  that  there  will  be  time  for  other 
interesting  activities.  As  participants 
in  the  planning,  they  pride  themselves 
on  being  a  busy  second  grade. 

Because  the  teacher  plans  to  read 
individually  with  eight  children  dur¬ 
ing  this  work  period  each  day,  and 
because  each  child  treasures  his  turn, 
certain  rules  for  the  period  have 
evolved.  Each  child  is  respxmsible 
for  working  quietly.  The  children 
are  encouraged  to  seek  information 
and  help  from  one  another,  rather 
than  interrupt  the  teacher  who  is 
working  with  one  child  at  a  time.  It 
is  important  that  each  child  knows 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  that  he  comes 
for  his  reading  turn  prepared  to 
report  on  his  work  to  the  teacher. 

Plan  with  Children 

The  first  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  is  careful  planning  for  and 
with  the  children.  Every  member  of 
the  class  must  understand  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  work  period  and 


by  Mrs.  Edith  O.  Gordon  I 

second  grade  teacher  ' 

H.  B.  Mllnes  School,  Fair  Lawn 

the  assignments  for  the  day.  This  is 
essential.  Once  the  period  has  begun, 
each  child  must  carry  out  his  part 
of  the  plan  independently.  Therefore, 
establishing  good  work  habits  is  a 
prerequisite  and  a  continuing  part  of 
the  curriculum. 

In  this  class,  at  least  one  half 
hour  is  spent  preparing  for  the  work 
period.  After  the  first  two  steps  of 
the  work  period  have  been  explained, 
the  teacher  asks,  “And  what  is  the 
third  thing  you  are  going  to  do'.’" 

“Read!”  is  the  invariable  response. 

A  great  deal  is  included  in  this  single  | 
word.  Each  child  has  chosen  his  | 
own  reading  book  from  a  wide  selec-  j 
tion  of  texts,  supplementary  readers  j 
and  trade  books  in  the  room.  The  | 
books  range  in  difficulty  from  first  I 
primers  to  really  difficult  second 
grade  books.  All  publishers  are  rep¬ 
resented.  The  teacher  is  familiar  with 
every  book  and  is  prepared  to  discuss 
each  story  a  child  has  read  with  him. 
Once  she  knows  the  youngster's  abil¬ 
ity  and  interests,  she  may  guide  his 
choice  by  suggesting  possibilities  or 
recommending  a  “too-easy”  book  for 
free  time  or  home  reading. 

Workbooks  Used 

If  there  is  an  accompanying  work-  , 
book  for  the  child’s  reader,  such  as  ; 
the  Scott-Forsman  “Think  and  Do,” 
and  if  the  teacher  feels  the  child  will 
profit  from  such  work,  the  youngster 
is  given  the  workbook  and  assigned  f 
pages  individually.  The  more  ad¬ 
vanced  children  are  allowed  to  pro-  ■ 
gress  in  these  workbooks  at  their  own 
pace,  and  the  pages  are  checked  with 
the  teacher  when  they  meet. 

Furthermore,  the  children  keep 
their  own  small  phonics  books,  in 
which  they  themselves  write.  In  the  | 
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first  section,  the  class  records  needed 
phonics  and  grammatical  rules  with 
examples.  These  rules  are  presented 
to  the  whole  class  in  afternoon  phon¬ 
ics  sessions.  The  second  half  of  the 
book  is  entitled,  “New  Words.”  Here 
the  youngster  writes  any  strange 
word  he  encounters  while  reading  in¬ 
dependently.  He  seeks  its  meaning 
by  analyzing  it  for  himself,  asking 
another  child,  or — if  all  else  fails — 
quietly  asking  the  teacher.  When  he 
reads  with  the  teacher  they  record 
and  discuss  new  words,  check  over 
past  words  and  make  notes  about 
rhyming  words.  This  list  serves  many 
purposes,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  child. 


When  the  children  understand  the 
assignment,  and  all  questions  have 
been  answered,  the  teacher  lists  the 
names  of  the  children  who  will  read 
with  her  on  the  blackboard.  When  a 
child  has  completed  his  turn,  he 
erases  his  name.  In  this  way  the 
child  whose  turn  is  next  knows  when 
to  get  ready,  and  the  whole  class  can 
judge  the  progress  of  the  period. 


Progress  Recorded 
To  facilitate  her  work,  the  teacher 
keeps  a  reading  record  book.  There 
is  a  page  for  each  child,  containing 
a  running  account  of  his  reading 
progress.  Here  is  a  sample  of  notes 
for  one  month: 


EDNA  R. 


9/8  "Winter  Comes  end  Goes" — good 
reader,  well  organized  worker.  Told  to 
page  8. 

9/17  "Trees  and  Leaves" — not  too  much 
retention.  It's  a  hard  book. 

9/22  Still  hazy;  read  together  to  show 
her  need  to  ask  meanings  of  hard  words. 
9/29  Working  to  teach  Edna  good  study 
habits  since  she  chooses  hard  subjects. 
Read  together  about  things  that  dissolve. 
She  is  going  to  do  experiment  for  class 
with  salt  and  water,  sugar  and  water,  flour 
and  water. 

10/10  Well  prepared.  Told  to  p.  98. 
Very  much  interested  and  so  am  I.  It's 
a  wonderful  book. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  slow  reader 
requires  another  kind  of  guidance. 


9/10  "It  Happened  One  Day."  Too  hard 
— didn't  even  know  "the."  Changed  to 
"From  Head  to  Too." 

9/11  Can  read  this  book.  To  p.  IS. 

9/16  Told  to  p.  25.  Read  aloud  pp.  26-31. 
Very  slow.  Slight  speech  impediment. 
9/19  Told  a  few  pages.  Read  aloud  pp. 
96,  47.  Likes  word  flash  cards  we  made. 
10/6  Absent  over  a  week.  Enjoying  book. 
Working  to  get  him  to  prepare  story  in¬ 
dependently.  Slow  going,  but  he  tries. 
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On  Thursdays  during  work  period 
the  teacher  meets  with  three  groups 
working  in  phonics  workbooks  of 
graded  difficulty  to  develop  general 
reading  skills.  Initial  and  final  con¬ 
sonants  and  the  vowel  sounds  are 
presented  and  drill  in  this  work  is 
assigned,  to  be  checked  and  reviewed 
the  following  week.  Since  these 
skills  are  important  for  each  child, 
and  because  the  teacher  has  found 
that  the  interaction  of  minds  enlivens 
skills  practice,  this  work  is  done  in 
groups.  These  groups  are  formed 
on  the  basis  of  phonics  weaknesses 
which  is  not  always  the  same  as 
reading  ability. 

Reading  Chartered 

When  a  child  finishes  a  reader, 
this  is  marked  in  red  on  his  record; 
and  he  puts  a  little  book  with  the 
title  on  the  class  chart  “Books  I 
Have  Read.”  Almost  daily  a  few 
children  will  gather  at  the  chart  to 
exchange  comments  on  books  they 
have  read.  Such  private  conversa¬ 
tions  behind  the  teacher’s  back  will 
often  bring  a  “run”  on  the  room’s 
library,  making  a  “best-seller”  out 
of  a  well  liked  reading  book. 

Each  child  also  records  every  book 
he  reads  with  the  teacher  and  inde¬ 
pendently  in  the  back  of  his  little 
phonics  book. 

Almost  daily  there  is  individual 
and  group  evaluation  of  the  work 
period.  If  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  children  and  the  teacher 
commend  themselves.  If  it  has  been 
a  poor  period,  the  children  and  the 
teacher  analyze  why  this  was  sc7.  If 
the  work  assigned  was  too  hard  or 
too  easy,  the  children  are  the  first 


to  point  this  out,  and  the  teacher  is 
helped  in  future  planning. 

The  beauty  of  the  individualized 
reading  program  is  that  it  is  highly 
flexible  and  very  personal.  It  meets 
the  needs  of  each  child  at  his  par¬ 
ticular  stage  of  development.  Each 
child’s  efforts  are  equally  valued  by 
the  teacher  and  the  other  children. 
A  good  book  is  a  good  book,  whether 
it  is  hard  or  easy.  The  enthusiasm 
for  reading  good  books  is  high. 

Also,  what  each  child  learns  is  his 
own.  No  one  puts  words  into  his 
mouth  when  he  stumbles;  no  one  re¬ 
strains  him  if  he  can  do  advanced 
work  adequately.  Emphasis  is  on 
each  child  doing  his  very  best.  Best 
of  all  from  the  child’s  point  of  view, 
he  has  from  10  to  IS  minutes  of  the 
teacher’s  undivided  attention  at  least 
once  a  week.  For  this  privilege  he 
will  work  more  cooperatively,  harder 
and  more  nearly  at  capacity — with 
less  external  pressure — than  any 
other  reading  program  this  teacher 
has  practiced  or  observed. 

For  the  teacher,  the  individualized 
reading  program  is  a  satisfying,  stim¬ 
ulating  experience.  The  reading  pe¬ 
riod  is  full  of  variety.  She  gets  in¬ 
sights  into  children’s  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  and  has  many  opportunities  to 
discover  new  ways  to  work  out 
everyday  and  unusual  reading  prob¬ 
lems. 

Aids  Other  Subjects 

Finally,  the  individualized  reading 
program  is  a  curriculum  builder. 
There  is  a  vitality  and  aliveness  about 
the  work  period.  Projects  in  social 
studies,  science  and  language  arts 
are  an  organic  part  of  the  program. 
(vontinued  on  page  337) 


WHILE  THE  READING  IS 
being  done,  the  rest  of  the 
class  works  along  at  regular 
class  assignments  and  their 
own  individual  reading.  A 
large  library  in  the  room  pro¬ 
vides  a  wide  variety  of  books 
■or  children  to  select.  Work¬ 
books,  when  provided  for  a 
text,  are  assigned  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis,  with  some  chil¬ 
dren  allowed  to  proceed 
straight  through  at  their  own 
rates. 


MEET  YOUR  NJEA  STAFF  .  .  . 

The  Man  with  the  Answers 

when  you  ask  NJEA  a  question,  it  is  very  likely  that 
Research  Director  “HeH>”  Starkey  can  turn  up  the  answer. 


If  you  want  to  know  the  automo¬ 
bile  license  number  of  any  NJEA 
staff  member,  ask  Herb  Starkey.  For 
NJEA’s  Research  Director — S.  Her¬ 
bert  Starkey,  Jr.,  when  he  is  being 
formal — has  a  sense  of  number. 
Without  any  effort  on  his  part  to 
retain  things  like  license  figures,  they 
stick  in  his  brain. 

So  do  a  great  many  other  facts, 
figures  and  relationships  more  useful 


How  TO  STUDY?”  That's  the 

first  question  faced  by  a  new  seventh 
grader,  when  he  realizes  that  he'll  be 
working  more  independently  in  junior 
high  school  than  he  did  in  his  el¬ 
ementary  school. 

New  seventh  graders  at  Tenafly 
Junior  H.S.  tried  quite  a  different 
approach.  Their  study  problem  found 
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to  NJEA’s  40,000  members.  Even 
on  the  telephone  he  is  likely  to  dredge 
up  answers  to  an  astonishing  variety 
of  questions — not  only  on  statistical 
matters,  but  on  things  legal  and  his¬ 
torical. 

Since  1952  when  he  joined  the 
Association  staff,  he  has  carried  on 
its  tradition — established  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Robert  D.  Bole — that 
NJEA  research  is  real,  ready  and 


by  Mrs.  Marie  Scruggs 

and  Dr.  Charles  T.  Dieffenbach 

Tenafly  Junior  H.S. 


its  answer  in  science  class.  As  a 
step  toward  appreciating  the  scientific 
method,  study  habits  were  made  the 
focal  point  for  their  first  "valid  in¬ 
vestigation.” 

Some  schools  have  sought  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  condition  by  an  orientation 
course  in  ‘‘How  To  Study.”  Others 
have  distributed  booklets  on  the  sub¬ 


reliable — so  reliable  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  without  questitm  by 
legislators,  board  members,  and  even 
by  ‘‘the  opposition”  which  may  dis¬ 
agree  profoundly  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  NJEA  draws  from  it. 

Under  Mr.  Starkey,  NJEA  re¬ 
search  is  a  major  service  division, 
not  only  for  local  and  county  asso¬ 
ciations.  school  superintendents,  and 
other  NJEA  members,  but  also — 
especially  also — for  NJEA  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Each  year  it  prepares  eight  to 
10  major  research  bulletins  in  areas 
of  special  interest;  of  these  the  an¬ 
nual  salary  tabulation  is  probably 
the  best  known  and  most  widely 
used.  The  division  also  issues  numer¬ 
ous  brief  circulars  on  specific  issues 
as  these  arise.  It  answers  questions, 
hundreds  of  them,  which  come  by 
letter,  by  telephone,  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  of  all,  by  a  head  shoved 
through  the  door  and  a  voice  saying. 
‘‘Herb,  do  you  know  .  .  .”  (P.S. 

He  usually  does.) 

In  addition  Herb  Starkey  is  the 
NJEA's  unofficial  bill  drafter  and 


ject  or  incorporated  a  unit  into  the 
English  curriculum. 

There  were  85  children  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  first  experiment  on  the 
comparison  between  studying  at 
home  with  and  without  TV,  radio, 
and  record  player.  Each  submitted 
"papers”  describing  the  apparatus 
used,  picturing  the  set-up,  explaining 
the  process,  and  detailing  the  results. 

The  process  was  simple.  Students 
read  two  pages  of  copy  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  irritating  agencies  and  listed 
as  many  facts  as  they  could  recall 
from  the  reading.  The  conclusions 
reached  were  generally  in  agreement, 
the  most  typical  statements  (70  out 
of  85)  going  like  this; 

"WitK  the  television  on  in  the  room,  I 
can't  concentrate  at  all. 

"I  learned  that  you  can  only  do  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

"I  can  retain  more  facts  when  there  is 
no  noise." 

Honesty  insists  that  we  quote  some 
of  the  dissidents  ( 1 3  in  the  group  of 
85).  One  wholesome  report  finds 
as  its  conclusions  the  following: 

NJEA  REVIEW 


As  a  first  step  toward  appreciating  the  scientific  method, 
seventh  graders  at  Tenafly  Junior  H^.  made  study  skills  the 
focal  point  of  their  first  group  experiment  in  science  class. 

Taking  a  “Scientific" 
Look  at  Study  Skills 


law-citer.  He  is  not,  of  course,  a 
lawyer,  and  does  not  presume  to  give 
legal  advice.  But  someone  has  to  do 
the  preliminary  work  on  legal  prob¬ 
lems.  and  frame  the  questions  to  be 
asked  the  lawyers  when  legal  advice 
is  needed.  It  is  also  his  job  to  put 
into  words  the  Association’s  ideas  for 
legislation  so  that  the  official  bill- 
drafters  can  take  over.  Surprisingly 
often,  these  merely  indicate  their 
whole-hearted  approval  of  what  Herb 
has  done. 

Knows  Pensions  and  Rnance 

He  is  something  of  a  special  au¬ 
thority  on  pensions  and  schocd  fi¬ 
nance.  Since  1955  retirement  has 
been  an  area  in  which  NJEA  has 
been  especially  active.  While  the  new 
retirement  law  was  under  discussion, 
he  worked  out  hundreds  of  individ¬ 
ual  case  studies  showing  the  effect 
of  the  new  proposal  on  individual 
teachers.  He  also  consulted  person¬ 
ally  with  many  teachers  about  their 
problems.  Since  NJEA  added  a  pen¬ 
sion  consultant  to  its  staff — largely  so 


"Depends  on  the  show  that's  on  and  the 
book  I'm  readinq.  If  the  book  is  boring, 

I  look  at  the  show.  If  the  book  is  good. 

I  read." 

He  missed  the  point  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  but  he  certainly  challenges 
teachers  and  the  authors  of  texts. 
Others  (eight  of  them)  lean  to  the 
belief  from  their  experiment  that 
“the  record  player  and  the  radio 
do  not  affect  my  study”;  three  say 
“i  study  better  with  the  record  player 
on”,  and  two  bold  scientists  claim 
after  studying  their  results  that  they 
do  as  well  with  TV  as  without  it. 

Here  is  meat  for  a  fine  class  dis¬ 
cussion.  Here  is  the  scientific  method 
at  work,  today,  excitingly,  and,  as 
one  child  entertainingly  remarks, 
"proving  that  anything  may  happen 
in  an  experiment.” 

Propose  Follow-Up 

A  follow-up  experiment  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  teacher  and  undertaken 
by  the  group.  The  students  drew  a 
chart  on  which  interruptions  to  a 
one-hour  period  of  study  would  be 
recorded.  A  separate  room  was  re¬ 


"HERB"  STARKEY. 
NJEA's  director  of  re¬ 
search,  is  known  by  the 
figures  he  keeps — in  the 
back  of  his  head  and 
in  the  many  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  publications.  Not 
only  on  statistical  mat¬ 
ters,  but  on  legal 
and  historical  ques¬ 
tions,  Herb  and  his  Re¬ 
search  division  have  the 
confidence  of  teachers, 
boards  of  education 
and  legislators. 


Herb  could  do  something  else — the 
burden  of  individual  questions  has 
lightened  somewhat,  but  he  still  has 
the  last  word — especially  since  he 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  Whenever  state  school  aid 
revisions  are  under  discussion — that 
is  pretty  often — Herb’s  division  may 
have  to  supply  cost  estimates  on  four 


or  five  different  plans  before  a  single 
proposal  gets  the  nod.  His  ‘‘esti¬ 
mates”  are  usually  based  on  detailed 
tabulations  for  every  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  547  school  districts. 

Herb  Starkey  came  to  NJEA  from 
Madison,  where  he  was  head  of  the 
high  school  mathematics  department 
(continiifJ  tm  pttge  333) 


quired  for  this  piece  of  research,  data 
was  gathered  on  all  interruptions  that 
ensued,  and  conclusions  were  re¬ 
corded.  Here  is  the  form  used: 

INTERRUPTIONS  TO  STUDY 


Minute 

10 

20 _ _ 

30  _ 

40 

50 

60 _ 

Only  70  students  could  carry  out 
this  experiment  properly,  and  only 
one  of  them  showed  a  clear  hour  of 
study  at  home  uninterrupted  by  any 
disturbing  factors.  Even  this  one 
could  be  invalid,  because  several  data 
sheets  showed  that  TV  and  radio 
were  often  not  considered  interrup¬ 
tions  but  rather  the  normal  situation 
for  study!  The  notation  on  certain 


papers  that  ‘‘sister  turned  the  radio 
up  ‘too  loud’  ”  bears  out  this  dis¬ 
quieting  idea. 

An  analysis  of  this  second  exper¬ 
iment  shows  that  no  part  of  the 
study  hour  is  less  vulnerable  to  in¬ 
terruptions  than  others.  Perhaps 
“daydreaming”  appears  more  often 
in  the  first  20  minutes,  but  no  other 
significant  fact  can  be  detected. 

The  interruptions  are  more  often 
the  fault  of  the  individual  reporting 
than  of  any  of  the  other  three  factors. 
Daydreaming  is  listed  as  the  student’s 
commonest  interrupting  agent  with 
“fooling  around  with  TV”  and  “look¬ 
ing  out  the  window”  close  behind. 
Such  acts  as  “went  to  get  a  bottle  of 
pop”  and  “went  to  fill  my  pen”  or 
just  “walked  out  of  room  for  a  few 
minutes”  and  “played  with  dog,  cat, 
or  bird”  are  close  behind.  Only  one 
researcher  reports  that  he  paused  to 
read  a  magazine,  one  did  a  crossword 
puzzle,  and  one  moved  to  a  new 
room  for  better  conditions  twice. 

But  fathers  and  mothers  were  little 
help  either.  In  the  papers  reported, 
(continued  on  page  337) 
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The  hifih  points  in  life  keep  their  wonnth  in  movies  made  at  home.  Bahys  first  hath... 
first  step  . . .  first  birthday  party  —  and  all  the  other  firsts  to  come.  They’re  captured  for  keeping 
on  safety  film  made  with  an  oil-based  chemical.  Esso  Research  helped 

provide  the  process  for  making  this  important  ehemical  direetly  from  oil.  (tsso) 
In  film,  as  in  /ud  ESSO  RESEARCH  icorks  wonders  with  oil. 


Oil  helps  preserve  today  for  tomorrow 


ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


From  the  State  Department 


Curriculum  “Revision"  or  “linkering” 


by  William  H.  Warner 

director,  office  ol  secondary  education 
State  Department  of  Education 


I  A  "DIAMOND  in  the  rough”  is 

probably  more  useful  to  most  of  us 
as  a  figure  of  speech  than  as  an 
object  of  value.  The  brilliance  of 
the  cut  stone  is  not  revealed  in  the 
rough.  Only  by  painstaking  and 
skillful  cutting  of  little  planes  or 
I  facets  can  the  diamond  refract  light 
I  and,  in  turn,  become  the  beautiful 
and  valuable  stone  we  prize  so 
highly. 

Just  as  the  cutting  of  only  one 
plane  enhances  the  value  of  a  dia- 
I  mond  only  slightly,  a  single  approach 
I  to  curriculum  revision  does  little  to 
I  help  us  toward  our  ultimate  goal — 
i  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
t  However,  the  mere  cutting  of 
many  planes  in  the  diamond  or  in- 
‘  creasing  the  amount  of  curriculum 
I  revision  activities,  in  and  of  them- 
?  selves,  can  be  a  considerable  waste 
^  of  time  to  say  nothing  of  the  poten- 
tial  damage  our  inept  efforts  pro¬ 
duce.  Like  diamond  cutting,  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  must  have  many 
facets  that  are  cut  skillfully,  purpose¬ 
fully  and  according  to  plan.  Any¬ 
thing  else  may  result  in  fruitless  “put- 
I  taring”  or  "tinkering.” 

I  Facing  Alternatives 

I  In  planning  a  program  of  curricu- 
5  lum  revision  or  in  evaluating  our 
J  present  efforts,  it  is  well  to  approach 
I  the  problem  the  way  a  diamond  cut- 
i  ter  carefully  studies  the  total  job  to 
j  be  done.  At  each  of  the  many  stages. 


we  face  alternatives  which  can  radi¬ 
cally  alter  the  effectiveness  of  the 
finished  prrxluct.  The  following  two- 
way  tests  might  be  applied  to  a  total 
plan  of  curriculum  revision. 

1.  Are  written  courses  of  study  struc¬ 
tured  around  broad  resource  units 
which  include  up-to-date  content, 
purposeful  activities  and  modern 
tools  of  learning? 

ur 

Are  courses  of  study  mere  outlines 
of  the  content  of  basic  texts,  chang¬ 
ing  only  when  new  texts  are 
adopted? 

2.  Are  subjects  added  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  in  your  community? 

or 

Are  subjects  added  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  because  the  neighboring  com¬ 
munity  of  the  Jones’  has  done  so? 

3.  Are  the  more  capable  pupils  in 
the  school  being  challenged  by  the 
introduction  of  new  content  taught 
in  a  manner  that  stimulates  critical 
thinking? 

or 

Are  the  capable  students  merely 
exposed  to  the  traditional  content 
of  traditional  courses  at  an  earlier 
grade  level? 

4.  Are  meaningful  homework  assign¬ 
ments  developed  cooperatively 
with  due  concern  for  individual 
interests  and  abilities? 

or 


Are  homework  assignments  made 
uniformly  and  hurriedly  on  a 
"make  ’em  work”  theory? 

5.  Is  the  program  of  studies  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive  to  provide 
challenging  courses  for  all  stu¬ 
dents? 

or 

Is  the  program  of  studies  designed 
almost  exclusively  for  pupils  pre¬ 
paring  for  college  with  a  few  wa¬ 
tered  down  academic  subjects  for 
the  rest? 

6.  Is  the  program  of  studies  guidance- 
centered  and  flexible  enough  to 
arrange  a  "tailor  made”  curricu¬ 
lum  for  each  student? 

or 

Is  the  program  of  studies,  like  all 
Gaul,  divided  into  three  parts 
with  prescribed  subjects  which 
may  be  unrelated  to  the  varying 
interests,  abilities  or  post  school 
aspirations  of  the  students? 

7.  Are  teaching  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  based  on  sound  principles  of 
psychology  and  geared  to  the  ex¬ 
panding  knowledge  of  individual 
differences  and  youth  growth  and 
development? 

or 

Are  teaching  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  sterile  tell-and-test 
variety,  designed  to  produce  marks 
or  grades  which  in  turn  become  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  educative  proc¬ 
ess? 


EW 
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Curriculum  "Revision" 
or  "Tinkering" 

(continued  from  preceding  page) 

8.  Does  the  testing  program  seek  to 
evaluate  the  achievement  of  pupils 
in  terms  of  all  of  the  objectives  of 
the  school  and  the  curricular  offer¬ 
ings? 

or 

Does  the  testing  program  concern 
itself  with  brief,  inconclusive  re¬ 
sponses  to  factual  questions  and 
with  pat  solutions  to  problems  that 
have  ceased  to  exist? 


9.  Has  the  local  board  of  education 
implemented  the  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion  with  adequate  and  competent 
supervisory  and  administrative  as¬ 
sistance? 

or 

Are  the  teachers  left  to  their  own 
devices  without  encouragement 
from  the  administration  or  profes¬ 
sional  help  from  trained  super¬ 
visors? 

10.  Is  the  school-year  calendar 
planned  with  blocks  of  time  set 
aside  in  which  teachers  can  work 


on  curriculum  problems  in  small 
groups  with  the  assistance  of  com- 
p)etent  consultants? 

or 

Is  the  school-year  calendar  planned 
for  exactly  180  days  during  which 
the  study  of  curriculum  must  take 
place  at  the  end  of  regular  teach¬ 
ing  days? 

By  this  time,  the  reader  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  distinguished  between  “re¬ 
vision”  and  “tinkering.” 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"Whan  I  began  to  teach  English  in  a 
high  school  30  years  ago  I  was  told  that 
among  the  books  to  be  read  were  ‘Ivan- 
hoe,'  'Silas  Marner/  'Rime  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Mariner,'  and  others  whose  titles 
would  be  familiar  to  you.  When  I  left 
Missouri  to  teach  in  New  Jersey,  I  en¬ 
countered  the  same  list.  As  I  moved  from 
place  to  place  and  from  teaching  to  prin-  I 
cipalship  to  superintendency,  the  list  al-  j 
ways  appeared.  I  asked  the  head  of  an 
English  Department  to  explain.  He  said 
these  books  were  required  for  entrence  to 
college.  That  I  doubted,  so  I  did  a  little 
research  of  my  own.  Here  is  what  I  found 
out. 

"After  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1890  to  study  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  about  reorganisation  of  high 
schools,  sub-committees  were  named  in 
various  fields.  The  sub-committee  for  Eng¬ 
lish  was  made  up  of  10  persons,  seven  of 
whom  represented  colleges.  In  casting 
about  for  a  reading  list,  the  Committee 
decided  to  use  a  list  developed  in  1888 
by  the  Commission  of  Colleges  of  New 
England  on  Admissions  Examinations. 

"This  list  included  'Julius  Caesar,' 
'Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,'  'Evan¬ 
geline,'  'Silas  Marner,'  'Ivanhoe,'  etc. 

"I  still  know  English  teachers  who  spend 
from  four  to  10  weeks  on  a  single  one  of 
these  books.  I  wonder  about  the  sanctity 
of  a  list  drawn  up  70  years  ago." 

— from  an  address  by  Commissioner 
Frederick  M.  Raubinger  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  N.J.  School  Super¬ 
intendents  and  N.J.  Secondary 
School  Principals,  December  4,  1958 


N.  J.  Bookmen's  Club  Elects  i 
New  Officers  for  Current  Year 

Kenneth  G.  Northrop  has  been  ' 
elected  president  of  the  N.  J.  Book-  j 
men’s  Club  for  1959.  Other  new 
officers  are  J.  S.  K.  Hand,  past-  | 
president;  Ben  R.  Runkle,  first  vice  ■ 
president;  Harold  Elting,  second  vice  \ 
president;  and  Richard  A.  Bartlett,  j 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer.  Ad-  { 
ditional  members  of  the  organiza-  j 
tion’s  board  of  governors  are  Donald  ! 
Collins,  Walter  Haggerty,  and  Frank 
Cronin. 


HEALTH  and  SAFETY 
for  High  School  Students 


The  new  WINSTON  high  school  health  program 
designed  to  help  students  help  themselves  to  a  better, 
healthy  tomorrow. 

DISTINGUISHED  AUTHORSHIP 

BARBARA  LEADER,  M.E. 

Administrator,  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BLANCHE  R.  MILLER,  R.N.,  M.P.H. 

Director  of  Health  Education,  Cincinnati 
Anti-Tuberculasis  League 

MILLARD  P.  ROBINSON,  M  E. 

Teacher,  Swarthmore  High  School 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 

PAHRIC  RUTH  O'KEEFE,  Ph  D. 

Director  of  Health  Education 
Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

CYRUS  H.  MAXWELL,  M.D. 

Associate  Director,  Washington  OfRce 
Americon  Medical  Association 


AREAS  OF  CONTENT 

Personal  Health 
Physiology 
Mental  Health 
Manners  and  Guidance 

FIVE  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

Your  Mental  Health 
Your  Physical  Well-Being 


Family  Life 
Community 
Health 
Safety 


Help  Yourself  to  Safe  Living 
You  and  Other  People 


Teamwork  in  Health 

•  Text  •  Chapter  Tests  •  Pupils  Workbook  •  Teachers  Guide  and  Key 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Represented  in  New  Jersey  by: 

Sam  B.  McDowell  Robert  M.  Wayman 

91  Hillcrest  Ave.  Eiast  Main  Street 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  Mendham,  New  Jersey 
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These  men 
are  floating 
on  coal 


THE  BY-PRODUCTS 
OF  COAL 


One  of  the  most  interesting  applica¬ 
tions  of  bituminous  coal  is  its  distil¬ 
lation  into  coke.  The  coke  that  results 
from  this  process — by  which  coal  is 
baked  in  ovens  to  release  tars  and 
gases — is  vital  to  our  iron  and  steel 
industry.  But  the  final  use  of  these 
tars  and  gases  is  a  fascinating  story 
in  itself. 

Through  the  miracle  of  modern 
chemistry,  these  by-products  are  con¬ 
verted  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
useful,  necessary  items.  In  fact,  in  one 
way  or  another,  coal  derivatives 
touch  your  life  every  day — in  products 
such  as  synthetic  fabrics  for  para¬ 
chutes,  clothing,  and  many  other 
items  .  .  .  medicines  like  sulfa  drugs, 
aspirin,  anesthetics  . . .  plastics  of  all 
kinds  .  .  .  vitamins,  phonograph 
records,  dyes,  perfumes  and  thou¬ 
sands  more. 

Although  the  value  of  coal  as  a  fuel 
has  been  unquestioned,  today— as 
research  unlocks  more  secrets  hidden 
in  coal — the  bright  future  of  the  coal 
chemistry  industry  gives  us  even 
more  reason  to  be  grateful  for  our 
great  reserves  of  this  wondrous 


NAHONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

Southern  Building  •  Washington  5.  D.  C 

FREE!  If  you  desire  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  coal  for  use  in  your  classes, 
fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Educational  Seaion,  National  Coal  Association  90310 
802  Southern  Building,  Washington  S,  D.  C 

□  Please  send  me  a  list  of  your  teaching  aids. 

P  Please  send  me  information  on  careers  in  the  coal 
industry  for  my  students. 


>ne _ Slate. 


NEW  UERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly-Jan.  17, 1959 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  met  at  the  As¬ 
sembly  Chamber  in  the  State  House. 
Trenton,  on  Saturday,  January  17  at 
10:05  a.m.  Mazie  Scanlan,  president, 
presided.  A  roll  call  showed  a  quorum 
present  and  on  motion  several  alternates 
were  seated.  Miss  Scanlan  welcomed  the 
twenty  new  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly. 


John  W.  Hedstrom,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and  Rules 
of  Procedure,  for  that  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  the  rules  un¬ 
changed  from  1958  for  the  1959  Delegate 
Assembly.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  rules. 

Reports  on  WCOTP 
Kaihyrn  Boyarski  of  Bayonne,  pre¬ 
sented  an  interesting  report  on  her  experi¬ 


ence  last  summer  as  a  representative  of  the 
NJEA  at  the  World  Confederation  of  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Teaching  Professions. 
Her  report  emphasized  that  this  had  been 
a  global  conference  with  300  delegates 
from  60  nations;  that  there  had  been  ex¬ 
cellent  exhibits,  contacts  among  the 
teachers  of  many  lands  and  brisk  friendly 
arguments.  There  had  been  some  disap¬ 
pointment  among  the  Afro-Asia-Middle 
East  delegates  at  the  idea  of  regional 
conferences.  Miss  Boyarski  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  World  Confed¬ 
eration  will  meet  in  Washington  in  1959 
and  asked  for  American  hospitality  for 
the  delegates  who  will  attend. 

Notes  Rutgers  Difficulty  , 

James  T.  Holcombe,  chairman  of  the  ! 
Pension  Policy  Committee,  reviewed  Asso¬ 
ciation  activity  designed  to  enable  teachers 
in  the  Rutgers  School  of  Education  to  ob¬ 
tain  credit  for  prior  service.  Two  proposals 
in  this  direction  are  being  submitted  to 
Dean  Herge  of  the  Rutgers  School  of 
Education,  with  the  idea  that  the  initiative 
should  come  from  Rutgers.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe  reported  on  other  activities  of  the 
committee,  including  its  consideration  of 
the  request  of  veterans  to  purchase  pension 
credit  for  military  service,  the  preparation 
of  a  pension  booklet  and  possible  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  paid-up  insurance 
after  retirement.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed,  to  accept  the  report. 

Gladys  Geer,  chairman  of  the  Salary  i 
Committee,  reported  on  two  problems  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  committee:  ( I )  an  increase  ' 
in  the  minimum  annual  sick  leave  to  15  ! 
days.  (2)  severance  payments  to  teachers 
at  retirement.  The  Salary  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  no  change  in  the  State's  sick 
leave  law  at  this  time.  It  also  rejected  the 
idea  of  sponsoring  either  mandatory  or 
permissive  legislation  providing  for  cash 
payments  at  retirement  for  unused  sick 
leave.  It  did,  however,  defer  any  recom¬ 
mendation  concerning  severance  payments 
until  it  had  made  a  further  investigation 
of  the  problem.  It  was  moved,  seconded  i 
and  passed,  to  adopt  this  report.  ' 

Reviews  Status  of  Bills  I 

Ralph  Kehs,  chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee,  reviewed  in  considerable 
detail  the  NJEA  legislative  record  for 
1958,  with  the  status  of  all  bills  in  which 
the  Association  had  been  interested.  He 
also  gave  a  resume  of  the  Association's 
legislative  program  for  1959,  including  ■ 
State  School  Aid,  Federal  School  Support.  ^ 
a  College  Bond  Issue  Campaign,  salaries 
for  teachers  in  the  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  State  Department 


For  summer  session  travel... 

ENJOY  EXTRA  CARE  AT 
NO  EXTRA  FARE 
ON  UNITED  AIR  LINES 

From  Columbia  to  Stanford  or  the  Univoisity  of  Hawaii . . . 
United  Air  Lines  can  offer  yon  a  elioice  of  Inxnrions  Hed 
(Carpet*  Serviet*  or  low-eost  Air  C'oach  Mainlincr®  flights  to 
the  nation's  leading  nniversities. 

Add  to  this  .  .  .  convenient  schednlcs  .  .  .  radar  on  every 
plane  .  .  .  captains  who  average  .3  million  miles  of  experience 
...  a  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  every  United  employee  to 
add  to  yonr  comfort  and  enjoxment. 

For  yon  it  adds  np  to  c.xtra  care  at  no  extra  fare. 

Get  full  infonnation  from  yonr  travel  agent.  Or  write  to 
the  United  Air  Lines  office  nearest  you.  Convenient  “fly  now 
—  pay  later "  plan  available. 

RedCjtpw  is  a  sarvica  mark  ownad  and  mad  by  Unitad  Air  Linas.  Inc. 


HmmilP  FO/a  EXTttA  CARE  AT  THE  REGULAR  FARE — 

UMfTMD  fly  united,  the  radar  airline 
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of  Education,  and  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  tenure  hearings.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

Enrollments  Rising 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  reported  on  the 
status  of  NJEA  Enrollment,  showing,  as 
of  January  17,  39.280  members  toward  the 
1959  goal  of  41.000  members.  Mrs.  Smith 
reviewed  enrollment  achievements  county 
by  county,  urging  efforts  in  each  county 
to  raise  enrollments  through  conferences 
with  Enrollment  Committee  members.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept 
the  report,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  committee. 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  NEA  director 
and  chairman  of  the  NEA  Coordinating 
Committee,  reported  that  the  total  of  NEA 
members  to  date  was  18,419,  including  life 
members.  He  urged  major  efforts  to  get 
the  1.58 1  members  needed  to  secure  an 
additional  NEA  director  from  New  Jersey 
and  efforts  to  get  an  additional  2,000 
members  beyond  that  to  attain  the  goal 
of  22,000  NEA  members  this  year.  He 
explained  the  proposal  for  a  LIFT  plan  to 
get  additional  members  and  asked  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept  his 
report. 

Harold  Shannon,  Insurance  Committee 
chairman,  reviewed  that  committee's  inter¬ 
est  in  major  medical  insurance  for  NJEA 
members  and  explained  the  New  York 
State  Health  Insurance  Plan  in  some  de¬ 


tail.  The  committee  recommended  that 
NJEA  through  its  Insurance  Committee 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  introducing  in 
New  Jersey  a  health  insurance  plan  for 
public  employees  similar  to  that  now  in 
effect  in  New  York  State.  It  further  rec¬ 
ommended  that  NJEA  contact  State  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  Civil  Service  Association 
representing  state,  county  and  local  em¬ 
ployees  to  enlist  their  support  in  such  a 
joint  study.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

Sick  Leave  Loss 

Under  new  business  Anne  Robinson 
discussed  the  problem  of  loss  of  sick  leave 
when  teachers  move  from  district  to  dis¬ 
trict  and  wondered  whether  anything  could 
be  done  about  it  This  problem  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Salary  Committee. 

She  also  discussed  the  desirability  of 
raising  present  minimum  salary  schedules. 
Dr.  Hipp  noted  that  this  is  tied  somewhat 
to  the  future  of  State  Aid  and  Taxes.  Mrs. 
SoBELMAN  indicated  that  the  problem  with 
the  minimum  schedule  lies  with  the  sala¬ 
ries  at  the  top  of  that  schedule.  The  whole 
problem  of  future  action  in  this  area  was 
referred  to  the  Salary  Committee. 

Dr.  Hipp  spoke  briefly  reiterating 
NJEA's  concern  with  taxes  as  a  way  to 
increase  State  Aid  and  with  NJEA's  con¬ 
cern  with  College  Expansion. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  GEOGRAPHY 


Jun*  28 — Au9utt  7,  1959  at 
Stantfaad  Collaga,  Slantfaad,  F.Q.,  Canada. 
Spacial  Pro9ramina  Studyin9  Tha  Northlands 
and  Seviat  Union 

Dtrtcttd  by  J.  BRIAN  BIRD. 

Geography  Depaitmcni,  McGUl  Univtriity 
Study  critical  areas  of  world  strife  in  their  geo¬ 
graphical  setting.  Enroll  in  this  six-weelcs  vaca¬ 
tion  summer  school  for  professional  twhers  and 
students  of  geography  and  for  specialists  in  the 

Armed  Forces.  Instruction  at  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  levels:  academic  credits;  special  pto- 

gramrae  for  teachers. 

Stalled  by  experts  from  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland  and  New  Zealand.  Lecturers:  J.  Brian 
Bird,  Hans  Boesch,  F.  Kenneth  Hare,  Theo  Hills, 
Svenn  Orvig,  J.  T.  Parry.  L.  Dudley  Stamp, 
Bogdan  Zaborski. 

Courses;  Man  in  the  Nonhiand,  The  Arctic  En¬ 
vironment,  Eastern  Asia,  Soviet  Union,  Tropical 
Lands,  Field  Work,  Physiography.  Meteorology 
and  Climatology,  Economic.  Historical  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Geography. 

Comforable  accommcxlacion  in  modern  co-educa- 
tional  Stanstead  College  amidst  beautiful  country 
near  U.S.  border. 

Transferable  credits  for  university  degrees  and 
teachers'  certificates. 

Tuilion.  $145.00  Ra9islr«tion  Fan:  $35.00 
(All  Canadian  Funds) 

Board  &  Ratidanca:  $125.00  (optional) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  L.  Hipp, 
Executive  Secretary 


Enquirit!  to:  DIRECTOR.  Geography  Summer  School 
•McGill  University 
Montreal,  (.anada 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

READ  HOW  TO 

SAVE  ^30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 
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HERE  IS  WHY 
6EIC0  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders -98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  used  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night -24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S. A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements— no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney's  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  ceico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 
.«  *  *» 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ceico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  ebUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 
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Goier\ment  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Name 

Residence  Address 

City . 

Age _  □  Single 

Occupation . . . . . 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address) 
Car  is  registered  in  State  of._ . 


Zone . County _ _ State _ 

n  Married  □  Male  □  Female 


[yT 

Make  Model  (DIx.,  etc.)  Cj 

1.  Body  Style  Purchase  Date  □  New  I 

L 

/  /  □  Used! 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is _ miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Statu', 

%of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg.,  Washington  5.  D.  C. 


Capital  Stock  Company  not  atlliatetl  icitli  [t  S  OovernmenI 

WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


STUDY 

REFRESH 

RELAX 


Come 

to  the  cool 

Green  Mountains  of 


Derthick  Will  Speak 


Hixceptional  sessions  of  intellectual 
refreshment  for  teachers,  graduate 
students,  high  school  graduates  and 
others  who  seek 


Secondary  Conference  To  Study  Federal  Grants 

Just  how  far  can  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  go  toward  help¬ 
ing  high  school  teachers  improve 
instruction?  That’s  the  major  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  explored  at  this  year's 
Spring  Conference  of  the  N.  J.  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers.  The  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  on  April  1 1  at 
Douglass  College,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  Vorhees  Chapel. 

Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.  S. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  who  as 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
is  charged  with  administering  the 
new  program  of  federal  grants,  will 
be  the  main  speaker.  He  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  will  use  this  New  Jer¬ 
sey  meeting  to  make  a  major  policy 
statement  on  the  implications  of  the 
1958  Act. 

In  his  message  Dr.  Derthick  is 
expected  to  predict  how  secondary 
school  programs  in  mathematics,  sci¬ 
ence,  foreign  languages,  and  guidance 
will  be  influenced  by  the  additional 
federal  money  made  available.  After 
his  talk.  Dr.  Derthick  will  respond 
to  questions  from  the  audience. 

Opens  with  Business 

The  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Association  will  open  the  conference 
with  a  business  meeting  at  9:30  a.m. 

Emma  M.  Audesirk,  business  teacher 
at  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S.  and 
president  of  the  N.J.S.S.T.A.,  will 
preside.  Election  of  officers  will  take 
place. 

At  11:30  a.m.,  following  Dr. 

Derthick’s  address  and  the  discussion 
period,  various  affiliated  groups  will 
hold  meetings. 

The  N.  J.  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  Agora  Recrea¬ 
tion  Hall.  The  theme  of  this  meeting 
will  be  “It's  Your  Future.”  The 
speaker  will  be  Edwin  Weeks,  city 
supervisor  of  business  education  in 


PERSONAL  ADVANCEMENT 
SATISFYING  STUDY 
VACATIONLAND  LIVING 


More  than  one  hundred  courses  in 
arts,  sciences,  education,  languages. 
Special  conferences,  institutes.  Many 
distinguished  visiting  faculty. 

Six-week  Sefsion  July  6-August  14 

Eight-week  Session  June  22-August  14 

Three-week  programs  begin  July  6,  July  27 

For  course  listings  and  other  information,  address: 

The  Director 

1959  SUMMER  SESSION 

UNIVERSITY  of  VERMONT 

BURLINGTON  7,  VKRMONT 


COSTUMES  OF  FRANCE 


A  lively,  goy  and  decorative  map  of  France  23"i27‘’ 
featuring  32  regional  costumes  and  coifs.  In  color: 
$2.25.  In  block:  $1.2S.  Educotionol  discount  en 
quontity  purchoses. 

VALENTINE  TONONE 

P.O.  Bot  182,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-hllcrd,  illustrated  brochures 
tell  how  to  publish  your  book,  get  40*}? 
royalties,  national  advertising,  publicity 
and  promotion.  Free  editorial  appraisal. 
Write  Dept.  STM-5. 

Exposition  Press  /386  4fh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Free  color  posters  11"  x  14"  fur  classroom  dis¬ 
play  illustrating  and  describing 

POISON  IVY,  OAK  &  SUMAC 

Also  miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils.  Sup¬ 
plied  by  the  makers  of  IVY-DRY. 

Specify  number  of  posters  and  number  of  min¬ 
iatures  needed.  Teachers  Only  —  Write: 

Ivy  Corporation  •  Montclair,  N.  J. 


U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Lawrence 
G.  Derthick,  will  make  a  major  policy  state¬ 
ment  on  the  "Implications  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  Secondary  Teach¬ 
ing,"  when  he  speaks  before  the  N.J.  Second¬ 
ary  School  Teachers  Association's  annuel 
spring  conference  at  Douglass  College  on 
April  1 1. 


High  Fire  Electric 
lor  your  Ceraalc  Classee 
Write  for  free  brochuro 

530  SPRUCE  ST. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 
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the  Botany  Building.  Mrs.  Florence 
L.  D.  Heal  will  preside. 

The  N.  J.  Audio-Visual  Education  j 
Association  will  meet  in  Room  5  of 
the  Botany  Building.  Mrs.  Blanche 
Cordery  will  preside. 

The  N.  J.  Art  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  the  Art 
History  Room  (201)  of  the  Recita¬ 
tion  Building.  The  group  will  discuss 
the  “Junior  High  School  Art  Educa¬ 
tion  Program.”  Mrs.  Helene  Con¬ 
don,  art  teacher  at  the  N.J.  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  president  of  the 
N.J. A. E. A.,  will  preside. 

The  N.J.  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  will  meet  in  Room  209b  of 
the  Botany  Building.  Maude  Austin 
will  preside. 

Individuals  or  groups  are  urged 
to  make  their  own  luncheon  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  day.  Some  nearby 
places  suggested  are:  The  Spinning 
Wheel  (three  blocks  west  of  the 
campus),  Howard  Johnson’s  (at  the 
junction  of  Routes  18  and  U.S.  1), 
the  Edgewood  (also  at  the  junction). 
The  Pines  (on  Route  27  in  Edison), 
and  the  cafeteria  service  in  the  Doug¬ 
lass  Student  Center. 


^inn  s  complete  reading  program  — 

THE  GINN  BASIC  READERS 

Basal  books  for  grades  1-8,  outstanding  for  the  interest 
and  quality  of  their  stories  and  f>oems.  Comprehensive 
manuals,  workbooks,  charts,  cards,  tests,  records  available. 


THE  GINN  ENRICHMENT  READERS 

Five  delightful  collections  of  stories  and  poems  to  simplify 
transition  from  grade  to  grade  at  the  primary  level  and 
promote  independent  reading. 

GINN  BOOK-LENGTH  READERS 

Whole  books  by  well-known  authors  developing  themes  in 
the  basic  readers. 

Write  for  detailed  circular 

^Inn  and  C^mpan^ 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 


Nation's  Science  Teachers  Plan 
Spring  Meeting  In  Atlantic  City 

The  National  Science  Teachers 
Association  expects  1,500  or  more 
science  teachers  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in 
Atlantic  City  March  31-April  4.  Fea¬ 
tures  of  the  meeting  will  be  12 
“Here’s-How-I-Do-It”  sessions,  six 
classroom  demonstrations  with  pro¬ 
cedures  and  materials,  a  group  of 
student  demonstrations  arranged  by 
New  Jersey’s  Maitland  P.  Simmons, 
and  a  special  luncheon  by  the  New 
Jersey  lienee  Teachers  Association  | 
with  George  H.  Shay  as  the  principal  i 
speaker.  More  than  70  exhibits  will  1 
cover  the  whole  science  Held  of  text-  ' 
books,  materials,  furniture  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  there  will  be  a  series  of  26 
“curbstone  clinic”  discussion  sessions. 

Among  the  speakers  already  an¬ 
nounced  are  Maynard  Boring.  Hiden 
T.  Cox,  Benson  Ginsberg,  Alexander 
Korol,  Chauncey  Leake,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  American  Association  ; 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Gordon  N.  Mackenzie,  and  Ellsworth  I 
S.  Oboum. 


i\-  ■ 
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A  completely  new  series 


Metropolitan 

Achievement 


for  graides  one  to  nine 

Forms  A  to  D 


By  Bixler,  Hildreth,  Durost,  VVrightstone,  and  Lund 

The  team  of  authors  represents  an  outstanding  combination  of 
expertness  in  curriculum,  measurement,  educational  research, 
child  development,  and  test  usage  in  the  practical  school  situation. 

Prcpublication  Examiners'  Kits  of  MAT  Form  A  are  now  ready 
for  examination.  Tests  for  fall  programs  available  for  delivery 
to  schools  July  1. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

YONKERS-ON-HUOSON.  NEW  YORK 
L«on  Hoflm«n,  Middle  AtUntic  Mqr. 

Walter  R.  Fleet,  Jr.  end  Joteph  L.  Renninqton 
New  Jertev  repretentetivet 
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and  You 
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of  course,  our  own  backlog  of 
former  foreign  students. 

4.  Giving  Directions.  Directions  for 
the  class  are  often  aimed  directly 
at  the  new  child.  Our  teachers 
repeat  instructions  slowly  and  in 
pantomime,  when  necessary.  Of¬ 
ten  the  new  child  is  asked  to  re¬ 
peat  these  afterwards. 

5.  Building  a  Vocabulary.  We 
quickly  help  the  new  child  ac¬ 
quire  a  working  vocabulary  for 
everyday  activities.  Other  chil¬ 
dren  print  signs  to  identify  articles 
about  the  room,  as  for  example 
—  BOOK.  PENCIL,  DOOR. 
DESK.  We  start  him  with  single 
words,  mostly  common  nouns 
and  a  few  verbs.  Soon,  these  are 
joined  into  short  sentences  which 
he  can  use  frequently.  Much  of 
this  work  does  not  take  up  class 
time  but  is  handled  by  student 
coaches  who  enjoy  hearing  the 
new  student  repeat,  “This  is  my 
eye,”  “This  is  my  shoe,"  etc. 

A  new  child  in  an  upper  grade 
usually  visits  a  lower  grade  for  his 
daily  instruction  in  reading.  These 
older  children  record  newly  ac¬ 
quired  English  words  in  a  note 
book  and  illustrate  each  word 
with  a  drawing  or  clipped  picture 
to  further  fix  its  meaning. 

6.  Games  and  Songs.  The  universal 
appeal  of  music  is  very  useful. 
The  primary  Alphabet  Song  is 
already  familiar  to  many  Euro¬ 
pean  children.  Many  games  are 
non-verbal  and  permit  the  new 
child  to  comf)ete  on  an  equal 
basis.  Sometimes,  they  help  il¬ 
lustrate  new  words  such  as 
JUMP,  WALK,  SKIP.  We  try 
to  learn  any  special  skills  or  tal¬ 
ents  the  new  child  possesses. 
Does  he  sing  or  play  a  musical 
instrument? 

7.  Enlist  Other  Children.  We  use 

our  brighter  children  as  coaches. 
This  is  mutually  advantageous. 

8.  Maintain  Steady  Interest.  It  is 
easy  for  everyone  to  react  to  the 
initial  novelty  value  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  but  this  can  also  quickly 
fade.  The  example  of  the  teacher 
must  show  a  strong  and  sustain¬ 
ing  level  of  interest.  The  more 
the  new  foreign  child  continues 
to  take  part,  the  more  rapidly 
he  will  move  towards  assimilation 
into  the  American  way  of  life. 
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“buddy”  to  volunteer  to  give  him 
close  guidance  for  the  first  few 
days.  The  strong  pattern  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pal,  we  think,  has  highly 
beneficial  results  on  the  other 
children. 

3.  Who  Can  Interpret?  We  locate 
other  children,  teachers  and  even 
parents  who  might  stop  in  the 
classroom  occasionally  to  clear 
up  puzzling  questions.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  we  have  a  part-time  French 
teacher,  several  teachers  with 
some  knowledge  of  German  and, 


New  Foreign  Students 

(continued  from  page  315) 
with  Others,  this  pairing  provides 
considerable  mutual  support. 

2.  Welcome  Him  Into  His  Own 
Room.  We  have  someone  escort 
the  child  to  his  new  room  and  for¬ 
mally  present  him  to  his  teacher 
and  new  classmates.  We  shake 
hands  with  him  and  pat  him  on 
the  back.  He  may  not  under¬ 
stand  the  words  but  the  warmth 
of  our  welcoming  pantomine 
should  be  evident.  We  ask  a 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  HEALTH 

YOUR  HEALTH,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

Nicoll  Foster  Bolton 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Introductory  Social  Studies 

YOUR  WORLD  AND  YOU 

Roth  *  Hobbs 


World  History 

MAN'S  ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH  THE  AGES 


Hobberton 
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American  History 

OUR  NATION'S  STORY 

Augspurger  *  Mclemore 


American  Government 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Write  for  Free  Presidents  Wall  Chart 


Your  LAIDLAW  Representatives 
Ed  Neil  •  Don  Collins  •  Len  Christie 


•  RIVER  FOREST,  ILL 

•  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

•  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

•  OAUAS,  TEXAS 

•  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company  •  home  office.  Columbus.  Ohio 


What’s  their 


Protection  Quotient .  •  • 
You  can  raise  it— 
with  Nationwide’s  new 


STUDENT  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE ! 


Mail  coupon  Today. 


Nearly  one  million  dollars  was  paid  last  year  to 
students  and  teachers  through  Nationwide’s  up-to-date 
STUDENT  ACCIDP:NT  PROGRAM.  This  low-cost  plan 
offers  local,  personalized  claim  service  .  .  .  also  covers 
accidents  during  school-day  lunch,  play  and  travel 
lieriods  .  .  .  provides  liberal  benefits  for  medical  expense, 
accidental  death,  loss  of  sight  or  limbs  .  .  .  PLUS  a 
unique  Dental  Expense  feature.  Mail  coupon  at  right 
for  full  information.  There’s  no  obligation,  of  course. 


NATIONWIDE  Group  Sales  Department 
246  North  High  Street,  Columbus  16,  Ohio 

Yes.  I’d  like  information  on  Nationwide’s  up-to- 
date  Student  Accident  Program.  No  obligation. 


NAME. 


POSITION. 


My  school  is  already  covered  by  a  stu¬ 
dent  accident  program  — but  I’d  like 
the  facts  on  Nationwide’s  up-to-date, 
low-cost  plan.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


speakers  will  include  Ray  Graham. 
Springfield.  Ill;  Lloyd  M.  Dunn,  C. 

E.  C.  President;  Wallace  and  Isabelle 
Wagner  Taylor,  William  C.  Kvara- 
ceus,  and  Goodwin  Watson. 

Among  the  New  Jersey  partici¬ 
pants  in  forums.  sympK)siums,  and 
clinics  are  1.«&A.  Commissioner  John 
W.  Tramburg;  Assemblyman  Alfred 
N.  Beadleston;  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Kelly 
of  Newark;  Leonard  S.  Blackman. 
Ronald  S.  Lipman,  and  Edward  R. 
Johnstone  of  Bordentown;  Dr.  Curtis 

F.  Culp,  Dr.  Renee  Zindiver,  and 
Harry  V.  Bice  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health;  Maurice  G.  Kott  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies;  Arthur 
Bierman  of  the  Essex  County  Occu¬ 
pational  Center;  Arthur  M.  Eisen- 
stadt  of  the  Seton  Hall  University 
Speech  Clinic;  Dr.  Henry  M.  Kessler 
of  West  Orange;  Isabel  S.  Blish  of 
the  N.  J.  School  for  the  Deaf;  Rose 
M.  Petrino,  teacher  of  the  partially 
seeing,  Trenton;  Merrill  T.  Hollins- 
head.  Josephine  S.  Taylor,  Dorothy 

G.  Harrison,  Ralph  Sisson,  Arthur 
Brown  and  Alvin  Rogerson  of  the 

;  Newark  public  schools;  H.  Paul 
Janes  of  Camden;  Dr.  Lyndon  A. 

!  Peer,  Michael  B.  Collato,  Kathleen 
C.  Hastings,  and  Howard  B.  Ruhm 
of  St.  Barnabas  Medical  Center. 
Newark;  David  R.  Gingland  of  Plain- 
'  field;  Charles  M.  Jochem,  Ablett  H. 
Flury  and  Dr.  Boyd  Nelson  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education;  Dr. 
Edgar  P.  Cordwell  of  the  Newark 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  and  Jay  W. 
Saunders  of  Trenton. 


Many  from  NJ,  Participating 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Meeting  April  7-11 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil-  Dr.  Boyd  Nelson  of  the  State  De- 
dren  will  hold  its  annual  convention  partment,  is  hard  at  work  on  local 
in  Atlantic  City  April  7-11.  This  is  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  which 
the  first  time  the  national  organiza-  is  built  around  the  theme,  “Coordi- 
tion  has  met  in  New  Jersey.  The  nating  Research,  Resources,  and 
meeting  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  Educational  Programs  for  Excep- 
New  Jersey  teachers  of  the  handi-  tional  Children.”  Dr.  Frederick  M 
capped  to  catch  up  on  national  Raubinger  and  Dr.  Ralph  Brancah 
trends  in  this  field.  of  the  Menlo  Park  Diagnostic  Centei 

A  New  Jersey  committee,  headed  are  on  the  main  program  of  th< 
by  Boris  Schwartz  of  Newark  and  meeting.  Other  nationally  knowi 


Here^s  the  complete  picture 


Ajithm^nc  in  M'j  Iflforid 


ARITHMETIC  IN  MY  WORLD 


Newton  Stokes 


Now  complete  for  grades  one  through  nine,  this 
unique  series  teaches  arithmetic  to  pupils  in  the  mean¬ 
ingful  and  familiar  terms  of  their  own  daily  activities. 

Each  book  is  accompanied  by  a  Workbook  and  Teach¬ 
ers'  Edition  that  help  to  increase  skill  with  supplemen¬ 
tary  material  and  additional  practice,  as  well  as  to 
give  helpful  aids  and  suggestions  to  the  teacher. 


Teaching  Career  Month  Stresses 
Need  for  Able  "Recruits" 

“You  Can't  Pull  Good  Teacher^ 
Out  of  a  Hat”  sings  the  catchy  slo¬ 
gan  on  a  new  NEA  brochure.  Its 
use  during  Teaching  Career  Month 
in  April  could  pull  a  few  more  top 
quality  students  into  teacher  training. 

Begun  by  NEA  last  year,  this 
month-long  observation  will  concen¬ 
trate  public  attention  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  quality  teachers  and  the 
conditions  needed  to  make  teaching 
an  attractive  career.  Samples  of  sev¬ 
eral  fliers  that  may  be  bought  for 
local  distribution  are  available  from 
NEA.  Requests  should  be  made  by 
writing  Teaching  Career  Month. 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 
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New  Jersey  Representatives: 

Frank  Onnin,  16  Nevins  St.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Robert  Gooeh,  .\pl.  Bll  Linden  Ave..  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Thomas  F.  MeCarthy,  Apt.  0-1,  .^.31  king;'s  Ilifchway,  Moorestown. 


ALLYN  and  BACON,  Inc 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 


BE  THRIFTY 
Cover  your  books  with  HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  if  one  wishes  to  get  maximum  service  from 
textbooks,  BOOK  COVERS  are  an  absolute  necessity— and  HOLDEN 
BOOK  COVERS  are  recognized  as  the  standard  for  Quality. 

They  are  made  of  material  designed  to  withstand  the  wear  and  rough 
usage  incidental  to  classroom  use. 

They  will  prolong  the  life  of  the  books  from  one  to  three  years. 

Get  the  HOLDEN  Habit  —  It  Pays! 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 


Springfield  1,  Mass. 


WESLEyAN  UNIVERSliy 


GRADUATE 


SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


ii'Ju 


A  TEACHER  AFFECTS  ETERNITY;  HE  CAN 
NEVER  TELL  WHERE  HIS  INFLUENCE  STOPS. 


ScKiety  expects  teachers  to  be  thoughtful,  well  read,  well 
informed  people;  to  have  a  high  degree  of  competence  in 
one  or  two  subjects,  plus  familiarity  with  others  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

Wesleyan  University  maintains  its  Graduate  Summer 
School  in  order  to  help  teachers  meet  these  demands.  Only 
educators  are  admitt^.  We  welcome  men  and  women 
who  are  teachers  or  administrators  in  public  or  private 
elementary  or  high  schools  who  meet  our  modest  entrance 
requirements.  We  offer  courses  in  Art,  Astronomy,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Economics,  Geology,  Government,  History, 
Literature.  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Physics  and 
Psychology. 

In  order  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  up  new  subjects 
(and  thus  to  become  the  widely  educated  people  society 
expects  them  to  be)  we  provide  elementary  courses  in  all 
these  subjects.  But  though  they  are  elementary  they  are 
not  easy;  the  work  is  hard  and  abuiKlant.  (Of  course  we 
offer  a  larger  number  of  advanced  than  of  elementary 
courses.) 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS 

Teachers  who  complete  thirty  hours  earn  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies.  To  those  who  have 
strong  undergraduate  preparation  we  recommend  the  Inter- 
Field  Major  which  permits  study  of  several  relatad  sub¬ 
jects.  Teachers  who  desire  less  diversity  may  major  in 
Art,  Literature,  Mathematics,  Science  or  Social  Studies. 
Every  major  requires  work  in  at  least  two  subjects,  e.g., 
the  Social  Studies  Major  includes  Economics.  Government 
and  History. 

The  courses  are  designed  especially  for  teachers,  the 
classes  are  small  (average  enrollment:  ten  per  section), 
the  student  is  able  to  discuss,  question,  obtain  individual 
attention.  Many  good  teachers  have  found  the  work  in¬ 
teresting,  rewarding,  and  a  means  of  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

CLASSES  JULY  1  TO  AUGUST  1 1 

For  further  information  please  write  to  J.  S.  Daltry, 
Director,  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Box  39, 
Wesleyan  Station,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 
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THE  ALICE  AND  JERRY 
BASIC  READING  PROGRAM 

For  Grades  1  through  6 

•  Exciting  child-experience  adventures  with  rich,  full-color  illustrations 

•  Specially  planned  lessons  that  meet  individual  differences  in  reading 
ability' 

•  A  systematic  presentation  of  skills,  with  a  gradual  and  logical  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  words 

•  Complete  and  easy-to-use  Teacher’s  Guidebooks 

•  Numerous  integrated  teaching  aids  for  each  grade 

The  Wonder-Story  Books 

For  Grades  1  through  6 

Folk  tales,  legends,  myths  from  the  distant  past  .  .  .  humor,  adven¬ 
ture,  magic  .  .  .  adapted  for  supplementary  use  in  any  reading  program. 
Beautifully  illustrated  in  full  color  with  a  simple  vocabulary  and  story' 
content  all  pupils  love. 

Row,  Peterson  and  Company 

Evanston,  Illinois  White  Plains,  New  York 


Dr.  Betts  To  Give  Demonstration  | 
at  Reading  Teachers  Conference 

Dr.  Emmett  Betts,  director  of  the  t 
'  Betts  Reading  Clinic,  will  be  the 
main  speaker  at  the  annual  Reading 
j  Conference  of  the  New  Jersey  Read-  j 
I  ing  Teachers  Association  to  be  held 
,  on  Saturday,  April  25  at  Union  H.S. 
j  Dr.  Betts,  who  presently  directs 
1  his  private  clinic  in  Haverford,  Pa.,  j 
I  was  for  many  years  director  of  read-  f 
!  ing  clinics  at  Penn  State  University 
j  and  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  a 
lecturer,  teacher, 
and  author  of 
many  books  and 
articles  in  the  field 
of  reading. 

The  program  for 
this  year's  confer¬ 
ence  will  feature  at  EmmeH  Be«» 
the  morning  session  a  demonstration 
by  Dr.  Betts,  to  be  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion  by  four  prominent 
reading  specialists.  In  the  afternoon 
session.  Dr.  Betts  will  give  a  lecture, 
which  will  be  followed  by  group  dis¬ 
cussions. 


‘‘/or  Traveling  This  Summer”. .  . 

You  con  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clarinet  $.  Slotir 
Sinior  High  School 
Atlontic  Cit|r — 4-7081 
lAYONNE 
Jotiph  P.  Nilson 

D.  P.  Switniy  H.  S. 
loyonno-FE  9-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  4th  St. 

Camden— WO  4-S084 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marian  T.  Howitt 
c/o  County  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C.  M.  Courthouse — S-43BI 
CENTRAL  lERGEN 
Thireso  Von  Watering 
1S1  Euclid  Aye. 
Hackinsock-DI  3-7780 
CUM8ERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doorr 
18  Columbio  Aei. 
Vinilond-OX  2-7849 
EAST  8ER6EN 
Corl  8.  Strong 
401  Douglos  St. 
Englewood— LO  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cohill 
1SS  Rrood  St. 

RIoomrield— PL  3-90S8 
GARFIELD— SOUTH  8ERGEN 
Roger  P.  Sullivon 
Mark  Twoin  School  ^3 
Gorfiild— PR  7-1704 


HOROKEN 

Dominick  A.  Foleo 
Dimorest  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-1944 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbio  Ave. 

Jersey  City-OL  9-8824 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Michoil  Angilotti 
Lowrenci  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trenton— EX  4-7S14 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
$07  Rrood  St. 

Asbury  Pork — PR  5-8438 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomis  A.  Allen 
Morristown  H.  S. 

Morristown — JE  8-3500 
NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  It- ES  S-VII2 

NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilnir 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy — VA  4-3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomis  0.  Gollogher 
Room  301,  44  Homilton  St. 
Potirson — SH  2-4455 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Miss  Doisy  McCortniy 
Regionol  High  School 
Pinnsgrove,  New  Jorsiy 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Horold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
RAndolph  5-4153 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Strouss 
815  Kensington  Ave. 
Ploinfiild— 4-5495 

TEANECK 

Choiles  E.  Hiiitti 
High  School 
Teoneck— 7-2482 

TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 
Trinton-OW  5-8732 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  C.  Gudmunson 
14  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
Roselle  Pork— CH  $-0175 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thilmo  Rurton 
R.F.D.  Hockittstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
157  Stuyvesonl  Ave. 
Arlingtoo-KE  3-2480 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Oronge — OR  4-2454 


Registration  fees  for  the  confer-  I 
ence  will  be  $1.00  for  members  and 
$1.50  for  non-members.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Lillian  Hayward,  secre¬ 
tary,  James  Caldwell  School,  Spring-  I 
field,  N.  J. 


Gives  Dinner  for  Bookmen  .  .  . 

The  New  Jersey  Epsilon  Chapter 
of  the  Professional  Bcxtkmen  of 
America  sponsored  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  national  fraternity  held  on 
February  13  during  the  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  in  Atlantic 
City.  Charles  F.  Kindt  Jr.,  president  ; 
of  the  J.C.  Winston  &  Co.,  and  Dr. 
Austin  J.  McCafferty,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Textbook  j 
Publisher’s  Institute,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers.  Dr.  Edmund  L.  Tink, 

I  superintendent  in  Kearny,  was  the  ’ 

;  toastmaster.  I 


Named  Dean  af  J.C.S.C.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Thomas  H,  Richardson,  act¬ 
ing  dean  at  Jersey  City  State  College 
since  last  July,  has  been  regularly  a|> 
pointed  to  that  position  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 
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Heads  New  Teacher  Agency  ... 

Harry  G.  Stuart,  former  superin-  : 
tendent  in  Bemardsville,  is  the  head  ' 
of  the  Colonial  Teachers  Agency 
which  has  opened  offices  in  Morris-  ' 
town.  Mr.  Stuart,  a  former  member 
of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee, 
retired  several  years  ago  and  has  . 
since  been  engaged  in  personnel  ' 
work.  He  now  makes  his  home  in 
Convent. 


The  Man  with  the  Answers  I 

(coniiniied  from  page  319) 
and  served  as  Morris  County  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  NJEA  Executive 

Committee.  He  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  a  member  of  the  family 
whose  Starkey  farms  along  the  Dela¬ 
ware  are  now  the  site  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Fairless  works.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  with  a  Master’s  Degree  from  the 
same  institution.  His  teaching  career 
included  a  stint  at  Pleasantville.  | 

where,  during  the  Depression,  he  ac-  i 
quired  a  wife,  the  former  Gertrude  i 
&hneeweiss,  who  was  a  fellow-  : 

teacher. 

Knows  Schools  Firsthand 
The  Starkeys  know  school  prob-  ^ 
lems  at  first  hand,  since  they  have  . 
four  children,  Ralph,  15,  in  Ewing  | 
H.S.;  Robert,  13,  in  seventh  grade; 
Cindy,  10,  in  fifth  grade;  and  Sally,  | 
7,  in  second  grade.  Naturally 

enough.  Herb  is  president  of  the 
tanning  School  PTA,  and  along  with 
neighbor  Bill  Hayward  of  the  NJEA  i 
staff,  gets  very  aroused  about  local 
school  elections  and  school  finance. 
To  have  a  common  activity  with  his 
sons.  Herb  also  serves  as  Scoutmaster 
of  Boy  Scout  Troop  16.  He  serves 
on  the  finance  and  planning  commit¬ 
tees  of  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Church  j 
in  Trenton.  1 

His  hobbies  include  sports,  bridge, 
do-it-yourself,  reading  and  gardening. 
He  and  his  sons  are  dedicated  base¬ 
ball  fans  (Phillies  and  Yankees), 
with,  as  might  be  expected,  an  en¬ 
cyclopaedic  knowledge  of  batting 
averages.  To  his  wife’s  surprise.  Herb 
personally  built  the  cellar  recreation 
room  in  their  home  on  Hampton 
Road  in  Ewing  Township;  since  that 
came  out  all  right,  he  has  taken  over 
most  other  home  repairs.  The  Star- 
key  garden  is  a  family  pride  and  proj-  ; 
ect;  vegetables  grow  in  precise 
perfection,  with  weeds  eliminated  as 
(continued  on  page  335) 


Satisfying  the  current  need 
for  improved  arithmetic 
teaching 


GROWTH  IN 

Arithmetic 


Revised  Edition 


stresses  the  “big  ideas”  in  arithmetic— the  structure  of 
arithmetic— the  fundamental  concepts  required  in 
arithmetic  reasoning. 

BY  CLARK  •  JUNGE  •  MOSER  •  SMITH 
World  Book  Company 

YONKERS-ON.HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 
L«on  Hoffman,  Middle  Atlantic  Mgr. 

Walter  R.  Flaat.  Jr.  and  Josaph  L.  Pannington 
Naw  Jarsay  raprasantativas 


FAST!  FREQUENT! 


FIRST  CLASS! 


When  you  ride  these  smartly-appointed 
prestige  trains  you  combine  comfort  and 
speed  with  a  close-up  view  of  Europe’s 
countryside.  , 


Trans-Europ  Expresses  link  the  major 
cities  of  seven  European  countries,  provid¬ 
ing  the  fast  schedules  and  luxury  accommo¬ 
dations  expected  by  a  clientele  accustomed 
to  the  world’s  best.  Gourmets  delight  in  the 
fine  Continental  cuisine  served  on  your  zest¬ 
ful,  restful  journey. 


Paisrngers  are  served 
meals  at  their  seats. 


Ride  the  T.E.E.’s  and  many  other  famous 
Continental  expresses  at  no  extra  charge 
with  the  new  EURAILPASS  ...  a  history¬ 
making  achievement  in  travel  convenience 
—  ONE  ticket  good  for  2  months  of  un¬ 
limited  railroad  travel  interchangeably  in 
13  European  countries  .  .  .  only  $125. 


Enjoy  deep  cushioned 
reclining  seats. 


For  actual  tickets  and  reservations  before 
you  leave  home  —  see  your  travel  agent. 
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'Yours  for  the  Asking 


it’s  later  than  you  think.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  check  over  the  items  in  this 
column.  Indicate  on  the  coupon  which  you  can  use  and  your  requests  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  advertisers  promptly.  Please  be  sure  to  fill  in  your  address  completely 
and  without  abbreviations. 


33.  Brochure  which  outlines  the  assistance 
available  to  persons  who  have  written  or 
who  are  considering  writing  a  manuscript 
and  wish  to  know  how  to  go  about  having 
it  published.  (Greenwich  Book  Publishers) 

49.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa.  De¬ 
scribes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  of  twenty 
countries  in  seventy  days,  summer  1959.  Also 
shorter  tours  (3-9  weeks).  (Europe  Summer 
Tours) 

66.  Polders  on  exciting  holiday  vacation 
sites.  (United  Air  Lines) 


105.  Arts  and  Crafts  of  New  Mexico  Indians. 

A  three-fold  17x22  sheet  in  full  color.  It 
shows  examples  of  Indian  water  colors  and 
various  Indian  crafts  such  as  jewelry,  pot¬ 
tery  and  blankets.  (New  Mexico  State  Tour¬ 
ist  Bureau) 

107.  Alaska— A  new  teaching  unit  on  our 
49th  state;  for  use  in  intermediate  grades. 
Suggests  a  variety  of  ways  to  study  Alaska — 
Includes  34  activities  which  take  into  ac¬ 
count  children's  varying  interests  and  abili¬ 
ties;  an  outline  of  major  topics;  basic  under¬ 
standings;  suggested  approach  activities: 
list  of  teaching  resources.  (Compton's  Pic 
tured  Encycopedia) 

108.  1959  Summer  Session  Bulletin.  Gives 
details  of  all  courses  offered,  as  well  as 


STUDY  and  VACATION 


CASTLES  IN  SPAIN??? 


81TA — Willamette  University  Spanish  Study 
Tour.  27  days  study  of  Spanish  language,  liter* 
ature,  history,  music,  ai^,  etc.  at  University 
in  Santander ;  travel  including  Gibraltar,  Ma* 
drid,  Paris ;  tuition ;  room  and  board ;  week* 
end  excursions;  Willamette  credit.  Total  cost 
for  34  days  $470.  Extension  tours  available. 
Write  Prof.  Kraft.  Willamette  ITniv.,  Salem. 
Oregon. 


EUROPE 

We'll  see  the  usual,  plus  Dublin  past  the 
Iron  Curtain — Africa  to  Sweden.  A  different 
trip — for  the  young  in  spirit  who  want  to  be 
accompanied  but  not  herded  around. 

Also  shorter  trips.  S724— $1390 
EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
25S  Sequoia,  Box  S  Pasadena,  California 


FOR  SALE 

UKE  WINNEPESAUKEE  RESORT  BUSINESS 

Mein  Lad,,  with  l.r,.  knatty-pin.  dinin,  nwe,  kit- 
ckms  end  livin,  quarters.  Als.  li.in,  real,  with  l.r,. 
firaplaca,  tun  parch..,  open  parches,  and  terrace 
rifht  an  lake  Winnepetnukn.  GUEST  COTTAGES  and 
MOTEL-TYPE  UNITS  In  occemmedat.  3S.  Private  pier, 
raft,  beats,  and  twimmin,  facilities.  Price  $40,000. 
New  operated  by  tchaal  teacher.  An  excellent  way  te 
caoibine  vacatioa  and  business. 

Write  te  Oax  024  Salaoi,  Mattackusetts 


extra-curricular  activities  available  to  all 
summer  session  students.  (University  of  Min¬ 
nesota — Duluth  Branch) 

110.  Information  about  part-time  or  sum¬ 
mer  sales  opportunities  representing  Dr. 
Zim's  "Our  Wonderful  World."  (Spencer 
Press,  Inc.) 

111.  Summer  Session  Bulletin  which  outlines 
the  various  courses  and  special  programs 
planned  for  the  summer  of  1959.  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont) 

118.  Re-Living  History  Booklet  tells  of  his¬ 
toric  New  England  Early-American  Village 
recreated  and  restored  by  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  now  used  as  teen-age  summer  project 
tor  enriching  leisure  activity,  community  living 
snd  learning  to  work  through  manual  and 
ultural  arts.  (Shaker  Village  Work  Group) 

6.  What  Every  Writer  Should  Know.  A  24 

page  manual  of  helpful  hints,  do's  and  don'ts 
for  writers.  It  answers  questions  on  how  to 
prepare  a  manuscript,  how  to  submit  it  to 
a  publisher  and  points  out  the  benefits  and 
pitfalls  that  face  writers.  (Exposition  Press) 

19.  List  of  free  teaching  aids  on  coal,  coal 
mining  and  uses  of  coal.  (National  Coal 
Association) 


67.  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  Folder.  A  form  I 
which  lists  free  materials  available  for  avia-  I 
tion  education  teaching.  (United  Air  Lines) 

68.  Florida  Future,  a  folder  showing  Florida 
real  estate  opportunities  designed  for  the 
middle  income  families  of  America.  (Florida 
Realty  Bureau.  Inc.) 

91.  France,  a  24-page  booklet,  in  color  with 
its  charming  cover  and  Inside  illustrations 
by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as  beau¬ 
tiful  photographs,  contains  much  helpful  I 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  | 
in  various  regions  of  France.  Included  will  ; 
be  information  on  Eurailpass,  the  one  ticket 
that  is  good  for  two  months  of  unlimited 
railroad  travel  in  13  European  countries. 
(French  National  Railroads) 

122.  The  Facts  about  School  Furniture  Today. 

A  16-page  booklet  of  enlightening  illustrated 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  classroom 
seating  as  it  relates  to  teaching,  learning 
and  other  activities.  (American  Seating 
Company) 

125.  Poison  Ivy  Posters  for  Classroom  dis¬ 
play —  M"  X  14"  in  color  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  Poison  Ivy,  Oak  and  Sumac.  Also 
Miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils.  (Ivy- 
Dry  Corporation) 


27.  Posture  Posters  set  of  5 — designed  for 
use  in  the  classroom  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  healthful  posture.  (American  Seat¬ 
ing  Company) 

32.  List  of  hard-to-flnd  teaching  mateual 
aids  assembled  by  teachers  for  teachers. 
Whether  you  need  samples  from  the  farm, 
forest  and  mines  or  inexpensive  science  ma¬ 
terials  and  arithmetic  devices,  you  will  want 
this  list  of  reasonably  priced  aids  in  your 
file.  (Practical  Aids  Company) 


124.  Catalog  of  the  Graduate  Summer  | 
School  for  Teachers.  The  curriculum  includes 
courses  in  art,  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry, 
economics,  geology,  government,  history,  lit¬ 
erature,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  f 
physics  and  psychology.  (Wesleyan  Univer-  i 
sity,  Middletown,  Conn.)  || 

95.  Time  Savings  News  is  a  folder  about  a 
teaching  aid  that  computes  scores  of  all  tests,  ^ 
quizzes  and  homework.  (The  E-Z  Grader  t 
Company)  I 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

i  1 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

Available  !  [ 

105. 

107. 

Dept.  D,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

School  Year  of  ■  ! 

108. 

110. 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

1958-59  only.  •  1 

III. 

118. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers 

circled.  1  indicate  !  l 

quantity  desired  where  more  then  one  copy 

is  available.  4i  is  !  ; 

6. 

19. 

enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

27. 

32. 

name 

I  1 

33. 

49. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

91. 

122. 

124. 

125. 

95. 

school  street  address  . 

1  * 

enrollment:  boys  . 
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Teachers 


Superintendents 


This  loc.il,  Si.ite,  National,  and  international 
teacher  placement  service  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
placement  othces  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  NO  FEE  CHARGED. 


NEW  JERSEY  SVATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

affilitilcil  iiHh  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 


The  Man  with  the  Answers 

(continued  from  page  333) 
promptly  as  extraneous  issues  in  a  re-  „ , 
search  report. 

The  Research  Division  which  Herb 
heads  at  NJEA  Headquarters  in¬ 
cludes  an  associate  director,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  W.  Haven;  a  statistical  as¬ 
sistant,  Mrs.  Rose  Di  Canzio;  and 
a  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hadom. 

It  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the 
rear  wing  at  Headquarters.  Along 
with  its  computers,  which  click  madly 
figuring  quartiles  and  correlations,  it 
also  has  files  that  contain  some  in¬ 
formation  on  nearly  every  topic  con-  | 
nected  with  education.  From  them  ; 
the  Division  tries  to  answer,  help¬ 
fully  if  not  completely,  almost  any¬ 
thing  asked  by  anyone  who  holds 
an  NJEA  membership  card.  Herb 
does  sigh  a  bit,  now  and  then,  at  re¬ 
quests  obviously  based  on  assigned 
course  work  where  someone  wants 
him  to  assemble  the  material  for  a 
term  paper.  Another  sore  spot  is 
the  periodic  sheaf  of  letters  from  all 
pupils  in  one  elementary  class,  most 
of  which  say,  “Please  tell  me  all 
about  eduction  in  New  Jersey  .  . 

Gets  Away  from  Desk 

Being  desk-bound  is  an  occupa¬ 
tional  disease  for  research  directors. 
Not  for  Herb.  He  has  close  (and 
very  friendly)  relations  with  other 
sources  of  information  and  help,  such 
as  the  State  Department,  the  Law 
Library,  and  the  State  Tax  Division. 
He  spends  much  time  in  making  their 
resources  save  office  work.  He  also 
fills  many  speaking  engagements  and 
often  acts  as  consultant  to  local  and 
county  committees  doing  local  re¬ 
search.  Much  of  his  own  actual  re¬ 
search  is  done  before  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  since  he  is  always  the 
first  staff  member  in  the  office,  no 
one  is  quite  sure  what  time  he  ar¬ 
rives. 

As  an  NJEA  staff  member  he 
works  closely  with  the  Research, 
Salary,  and  Insurance  committees  of 
the  Association,  and  sits  in  on  most 
meetings  of  the  Pension  and  School 
Finance  committees. 

The  main  fact,  however,  for  most 
New  Jersey  teachers,  is  to  remember 
that,  when  a  good  NJEA  salary  pre¬ 
sentation  is  made  before  a  board  of 
education,  the  voice  may  be  that  of 
Branca  or  Bertolino,  but  the  figures 
are  almost  certainly  those  of  Herb 
Starkey. 

March,  ifst 


At  last, 
for  classroom 
teachers,  this 
up-to-date 


NEW  MAP  OF  ALASKA 


This  new  28  x  27"  Jeppesen  Color  Relief  Map  of  Alaska  at  25e 
to  teachers— fills  big  need.  Only  Alaskan  map  with  three- 
dimensional  look,  marginal  index  of  geographic  and  cultural 
names  for  quick,  easy  locating— also  on  map  side  thumbnail  story 
and  history— in  addition.  Teaching  Guide  by  geographer 
Ina  Cullom  Robertson  so  well  known  in  social  studies  field. 

Suddenly  faced  with  Alaska’s  routes— has  historical  facts  of 
new  importance  to  our  nation,  Alaska’s  development,  also 
teachers  need  new  map  and  in-  Robertson  Teaching  Guide  that 
formation  at  fingertips.  State-  correlates  with  map  and  has  24 
hood  changes  our  flag,  number  meaningful,  practical  projects 
of  seats  in  Congress,  center  of  with  sources  of  free  and  inex- 
U.S.  population  — adds  2H  pensive  materials, 
times  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Texas  for  homesteading. 

THIS  new  Jeppesen  Alaskan 
map  in  shaded  relief,  natural 
^olor— shows  rivers,  RRs,  air 


TO  GET  this  1959  MAP  OF  ALASKA, 
28  X  27'  including  TEACHING  GUIDE 
send  name,  address  and  25i  to 

JSPPBSKN  AND  CO.  Box  9165, 
Montclair  Station,  Denver  20,  Colo. 


1  J  Home  after  a  busy  day, 

^see  how  quickly  the  lively,  fresh 
flavor  of  good,  delicious 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  gives 
you  a  refreshing,  little  lift  and  the  smooth, 
natural  chewing  helps  relieve  tension. 


Fve  guaranteea\ 

9 

•my  family 

I 

•a  home, 

1 

\no  matter 

\what  happensj/ 

Come  what  may  —  even  the 
unforeseen  —  your  family  and 
your  home  can  be  protected 
.  .  .  that  mortgage  paid  in 
full.  Let  our  friendly  Nation¬ 
wide  representative  explain 
this  sound  and  economical 
program — planned  today,  for 
tomorrow. 


Pledse  see  the  yellow  pages  for 
the  name  of  your  Nationwide  Rep¬ 
resentative.  Or  you  may  write  or 
call  Nationwide,  2303  Brui^Ick 
Avenue,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  Export 
S-I59I 


ATIONWIDE 

lift  INSUtANCI  COMAANT 

MOMI  •  COiUMMiS.  OHIO 


RETIREMENT  IN  FLORIDA 


$10  down.  $10  monthly 
buys  your  homesite  in 
Central  Florida’s  finest 
retirement  and  vacation 
community  in  the  high 
ridge  section  near  Se- 
bring.  On  84  square  mile 
Highidnds  Lake.  Free 
lakefront  community 
beaches  and  parks  for 
exclusive  use  by  pur¬ 
chasers.  Churches,  shopping,  etc.  nearby.  Ve  acre 
homesites  from  $59S,  full  price. 

Get  FREE  color  brochures,  house  plans;  learn 
how  we  can  help  you  plan,  finance,  build  your 
low  cost,  tax-eiempt  home.  Write  Florida  Realty 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Dept.  C-$B  Lake  Placid,  Florida. 


I.OOO’n  of  scholarnhips,  vurioas  classroom  aids, 
free  occupational  guidance  services,  summer 
ramps,  and  other  valuable  information.  Only 


Lookuu  Hear  WB  Now 


FILMSTRIP 

Food:  Pictorial  Media,  Inc.,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  filmstrip  and  record  based  on  food 
preparation  using  Kraft  Foods.  This  mate¬ 
rial  as  well  as  charts,  posters,  lesson  plans 
and  teacher's  guides  are  available  without 
charge  for  use  in  domestic  science  classes. 
Send  for  information  on  this  valuable 
material. 

Sports:  Teaching  Aids  Service,  Inc.,  31  Union 
Square  West.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  of  alt  the  major 
sports,  basketball,  soft  ball,  held  hockey, 
etc.  Each  set  emphasizes  rules,  techniques 
and  coaching  suggestions.  All  filmstrips 
have  been  produced  under  the  supervision 
of  expert  authorities  in  each  field.  Write 
for  further  information. 

The  Story  of  the  Universe:  Films  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  1066  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
A  new  series  of  24  filmstrips  in  full  color 
as  a  complete  introduction  to  modern 
astronomy  and  the  space  age.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  for  all  grades  from  intermediate 
through  secondary  as  well  as  for  teacher 
training.  The  series  has  been  carefully 
compiled  with  the  advice  of  authorities  in 
the  field  of  astronomy  as  well  as  experts 
in  the  field  of  AVA.  Request  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  preview  privilege  for  this  fine 
set  of  filmstrips. 

RECORDS 

Read  Me  a  Story:  Weston  Woods  Studios, 
Weston.  Conn. 

A  record  of  stories  based  on  well  known 
children's  books  skillfully  told  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher.  Appropriate  music  and 
sounds  are  used  as  effective  background. 
Filmstrips  of  many  of  the  stories  are  also 
available.  Send  for  full  information. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 

Social  Studies:  Eye  Gate  House,  14601 
Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35.  New  York. 

A  series  of  six  45  RPM  records  dealing 
with  important  events  in  American  history, 
including  “Betsy  Ross,”  “Robert  Fulton,” 
“Pony  Express”  and  other  similar  titles. 
Each  record  tells  the  story  with  appro¬ 
priate  background  music  of  the  period. 
Ihe  records  sell  for  $1.00  each  or  six 
for  $5.40. 

MODELS 

Conservation:  Product  Design  Company. 

2796  Middiefieid  Rd.,  Redwood  City, 
Calif. 


A  kit  of  materials  by  means  of  which 
students  can  develop  a  project  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  “Conservation”.  A  com¬ 
plete  teacher's  guide  is  included  so  that 
various  lessons  on  conservation  may  be 
taught.  The  kit  may  also  be  used  to 
demonstrate  other  subjects. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Audiofile:  Audiofile,  Box  1771,  Albany  I, 
N.  Y. 


1 

f 


I 


I 


A  1 


$1.00 

TEACHERS  NATIONAL  SERVICE  GUIDE 
W.  B.  Gant  *  4321  Ortega  Farma  Blvd. 

Jacksonville  10,  Florida 
Your  treatises  concerning  merit  pay,  effective 
teaching  methods,  and  integration  (pro’s  and 
con’s)  wanted.  Contributing  authorship  agree¬ 
ment  included  with  above  GUIDE. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  I 

CONSIDERED 

by  (oop«rotivt  publisher  who  effers  outhor  early 
publicatiofiy  higher  reyolfy,  natienal  4isfributiaay  or4 
beautifully  designed  books.  All  subjects  welcemed. 
Write,  or  send  us  your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS.  Inc. 
Att.  MR.  JERKINS,  489  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Ralated  Rhythms:  Stratco  Audiovisuals,  Ltd., 

P.O.  Box  1883,  Grand  Central  Station. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  new  record  and  related  filmstrip  dealing 
with  natural  rhythms  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  for  use  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades.  By  means  of  the  filmstrip 
rhythm  in  nature  is  introduced  and  then 
a  fine  musical  record  is  used  to  encourage 
the  children  to  give  expression  to  the 
music.  The  music  is  both  appealing  and 
of  high  quality  sound.  In  classroom  situ¬ 
ations  the  children  have  responded  with 
enthusiasm.  Write  for  information  on 
this  package  deal  and  others  to  follow. 


A  new  means  of  keeping  up-to-date  with 
the  many  fine  records  available  for  ed-  f 
ucational  use.  On  3  x  5  index  cards,  which 
are  issued  monthly,  a  complete  synopsis  i 
is  given  of  all  new  educational  records. 

An  ideal  method  for  use  by  AVA  libraries. 
Send  for  full  information. 

Filmstrip  Catalog:  Society  for  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  1345  DIversey  Parkway.  Chicago 
44,  III. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  latest  SVE 
catalog  of  educational  filmstrips  for  all 
grades  and  many  subjects.  A  section  is  j 
devoted  to  an  excellent  article  on  “Teach-  ! 
ing  with  a  Filmstrip.”  | 
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A  Look  af  Study  Skills 

(continued  from  page  319) 
over  90  interruptions  by  parents  are 
recorded.  Just  “talking  to  me”  came 
most  of  the  time;  but  specifics  like 
"Come  down  and  help  set  the  table” 
or  “Don’t  you  want  to  watch  TV?” 
are  typical.  The  experimenter  had 
been  told  to  tell  his  parents  merely 
that  he  was  going  to  study  for  an 
hour.  This  might  have  been  enough 
to  create  a  condition  of  shock,  but 
we  wanted  a  true  picture  established. 

Brothers  and  sisters  came  next  in 
the  list  of  interrupters,  maybe  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  as  common  as 
parents.  These  troublemakers  talked, 
yelled,  sang,  whistled,  blared  radios, 
fought,  cried,  played  piano,  practiced 
trumpet,  acted  cowboys  and  Indians, 
and  threw  pillows!  The  problems  of 
home  study  faced  by  many  of  our 
youngsters  are  not  all  of  their  own 
making. 

Under  the  column  “Other”  we  dis¬ 
covered  aunts  and  grandparents  as 
the  guiltiest  relatives.  The  telephone 
and  the  doorbell  outnumber  all  other 
interruptions  in  this  column.  But  our 
particularly  sensitive  reporters  men¬ 
tioned  “the  dripping  of  the  showers” 
and  the  “loud  ticking  of  the  clock” 
as  disturbing.  Strangely  enough, 
classmates  came  in  to  Iwther  only 
once,  and  outside  noises  like  trains 
and  buses  are  reported  only  four 
times  in  the  70  odd  papers.  A  wasp, 
a  spider  and  a  squirrel  appear  in  this 
analysis  once  each. 

This  gathering  of  data  filled  all 
the  science  room  blackboard  space 
for  a  week.  The  discussions  that 
were  prcxluced  were  indeed  most  pro- 
v(x:ative. 


When  teacher$  want  better  po$ition$ 
When  school*  want  better  teachers 
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Tranfen  8,  N.  J. 


G.  Edward  MeConuey,  Mgr, 


Mtmhtr  Nstioiul  Assocuiton  of  Tiochtri'  AKtncits 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

PH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 


Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mtmhwf  Aaocs^hcn  of  Teeehtfs*  A/toncios  A  Smpofiof  Agency  for  Smpotior  Pooph 

Established  1859 


R  P  V  AMT  Teachers  Bureau  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 

ilC  T  Mn  I  1025  Witherspoon  Bldg.  ^  Greuuch 

WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-122J 

Mtmttr  Nstionol  Ajiotuuion  of  Ttothtr's  AgtncUt 

Excellent  School  and  College  Positions  Listed  for  September 

From  Peonsylvania,  Delaware.  New  Jeriey.  New  York  —  41<t  Year 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Street  {EHerson  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  |. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  9rowin9  area — Top  salaries  and  9enarous 
annual  increments — All  9rades  and  Administration — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  re9istration  blank 

Harry  C.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILAC 

"Teachers  for  Sch(H>ls — Sch(M)|$  for  Teachers— Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion." 

E.  F.  Malooey  ] 
E.  F.  Malooey.  Jr.  j 


Kiocsley 


Managers 


Personal  DiscriminaSing  Service 


TKACHEKS— We  have  oCicially  Iista4  keaCroAa  ef  aelcnCM  geelttani  Blementery  Beeengary 
— Ceneec.  Why  not  investieste  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  exDerienee  in  placing 
teachers — over  thirty>three  years  under  the  same  management — gives  you  expert  guidanes— ao 
important  in  seeking  a  iMisition.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — ao  important  to 
you — in  inexperienced  hands?" 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esi.  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  79ik  Year 

tSt  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Meruher  National  Assoctation  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


Individualized  Reading 

(continued  from  page  317) 

For  example,  the  whole  class  con¬ 
tributes  “articles”  and  illustrations 
for  the  monthly  class  magazine, 
which  they  call  “The  Things  We 
Learn.”  Those  children  who  work 
quickly  and  think  originally  find  time 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  creative 
ideas  they  work  out  during  this  hour. 
Often  they  ask  for  time  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  teach  the  class  something 
new  and  exciting  which  they  have 
learned. 

if  you  ask  these  children  if  they 
like  the  individualized  reading  pro¬ 
gram,  they  will  answer  with  reasons 
and  a  resounding,  “Yes!” 
march,  I»5» 


TEACHERS  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


4(2<  Richmond  Rd..  Clcvelnad  24,  Ohin 

(Owned  by  experienced  teochen) 

Philip  S.  Hensel,  H.Ed..  Manager 
We  have  a  constant  demand  for  teaehera  at 
above  average  salaries.  We  give  every  applicant 
our  personal  attention.  We  are  qualifled  to 
render  you  a  quality  service.  ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED:  School  librarians' — )>sychologists. 

Ph.D.'s,  M.A.'s  for  colleges. 


There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Paterson.  New  Jersey, 
school  system  for  a  Head  Football  Coach  in  one 
of  the  high  schools.  Must  meet  New  Jersey  cer- 
tifleation  requirements  in  an  academic  area. 

Please  apply  directly  as  follows :  Dr.  Michael 
Giaia,  Snperintendent  sf  Schools.  City  Hall 
Annex,  Paterson  I,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  ADMINISTRATORS 


Principals,  Counselors  to  introduce,  install 
unique  scientifle  Secondary  School  Programming 
system.  Highly  remunerative,  full  or  part-time. 
Excellent  retirement  insurance.  Outstanding 
school  installations.  For  details  write 

Automatic  Program  Scheduling  Co. 

17  Crampton  Avc..  Great  Neck.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Interesting  aummer  positions  available  with 
creative  aummer  youth  project.  Berkshire 
area.  Specialists  in  many  flclds:  Reeding, 
Homemaking.  Industrial  Arts.  Agriculture, 
Sports,  Dance,  Drama,  Photography.  Weav¬ 
ing,  Advanced  Arta-Crafts.  State  Elxpcrience. 
Box  1149,  PittsfMd,  Mossochusatts 


poUCATIOliAl 

Members  of  JssociATiOW 
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V*9IX*america 

Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 
Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glassboro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams  Ocean  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 

Balanced! — But  How? 

President  Eisenhower  and  Governor  Meyner  have 
both  offered  “balanced  budgets.”  The  Governor,  es¬ 
pecially,  has  attracted  wide  attention  by  the  almost 
incredible  feat  of  submitting  a  New  Jersey  budget 
which  is  both  balanced  and  avoids  any  tax  increases 
or  changes. 

A  balanced  budget,  however,  can  mean  two  different 
things.  It  can  be  a  budget  in  which  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures,  regardless  of  needs,  are  slashed  to  meet  some 
arbitrary  measure  of  income.  Or  it  can  mean  a  budget 
which  provides  for  all  reasonable,  desirable  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  proposes  the  taxes  needed  to  finance  them. 

Both  the  federal  and  the  state  budgets,  we  note 
sadly,  belong  to  the  former  class.  Both  fail  conspicu¬ 
ously  to  consider  real  needs,  specifically  in  both  cases, 
genuine  school  needs.  The  President’s  fiscal  proposals 
ignore  the  national  demand  for  federal  school  support 
— a  demand  which  he  has  since  tried  to  still  by  pro¬ 
posals  which  sound  generous,  but  fail  to  provide  cash 
this  year  when  it  is  needed. 

Governor  Meyner’s  state  budget  ignores  the  press¬ 
ing  need  for  more  state  school  aid;  it  makes  inade¬ 
quate  provisions  for  college  salaries;  it  tries  to  use  the 
same  budget  dollars  twice,  once  for  pensions  and 
again  to  build  a  State  Education  building.  It  con¬ 
spicuously  fails  to  suggest  the  tax  action  which  New 
Jersey  really  needs.  It  may  have  been  {xilitically  astute 
and  a  good  headline-catcher.  But — like  the  national 
budget — it  ignores  pressing  needs  of  the  State,  not 
only  in  education  but  in  other  areas  as  well. 


Sensing  the  Public’s  Thinking 

Many  of  education’s  best  friends  are  men  or  women 
who  used  to  teach.  Long  after  they  have  left  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  been  outstandingly  successful  in  other  fields, 
they  fondly  remember  their  classroom  days  and  are 
delighted  to  lend  a  helping  hand  where  it  really  helps. 
Paqe 


A  good  example  is  Kenneth  Fink,  director  of  Prince-  I 
ton  Research  Service,  which  is  observing  its  12th  I 
anniversary  this  month.  Princeton  Research  Service  I 
conducts  the  work  of  the  New  Jersey  Poll.  The  Poll, 
reporting  each  week  what  New  Jersey  citizens  think 
about  important  issues,  is  an  interesting  feature  of  many 
of  New  Jersey’s  best  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  It 
has  an  unusual  record  of  accurately  predicting  election 
results.  I 

As  an  ex-teacher  Mr.  Fink  has  been  especially  sen-  '' 
sitive  to  education  problems  in  a  decade  in  which  these 
have  been  myriad.  By  inquiring  and  then  reporting 
fairly  and  accurately  how  the  public  feels  on  such  prob¬ 
lems.  the  New  Jersey  Poll  has  rendered  education  in 
our  state  a  great  service. 

The  most  recent  example  was  a  Poll  report  on  how  f 
folks  feel  about  college  education  for  their  children. 
Just  about  everyone  who  was  asked  told  the  reporters 
that  if  he  had  a  son  graduating  from  high  school  this 
year,  he  would  want  that  boy  to  have  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  The  corresponding  figure  on  daughters  was  80%, 
or  four  out  of  five.  This  kind  of  information  should 
do  much  to  convince  legislators,  leaders,  and  voters  , 
that  there  really  is  a  college  problem  and  that  New 
Jersey  had  better  solve  it.  ^ 

Is  This  the  Year? 

Hope  was  raised  at  the  NJEA  Legislative  Confer¬ 
ence  that  this  may  be  the  year  when  Congress  approves 
a  large-scale  federal  support  for  education  program. 
Hearings  have  begun  on  the  Murray-Metcalf  bills, 
which  could  eventually  bring  $4.5  billion  more  to  the 
nation’s  local  school  districts. 

New  Jersey  is  a  key  state  for  this  legislation.  Con¬ 
gressman  Frank  Thompson.  Jr.  has  been  picked  as  the 
Democratic  majority  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  shepherd  the  House  bill 
through  the  committee  and  out  onto  the  House  floor. 
On  the  committee  with  him  are  Congressmen  Peter 
Frelinghuysen,  Jr.,  a  veteran  Republican  and  a  good 
friend  of  federal  school  supjxirt,  and  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,  newly-elected  Democrat  from  Hudson  County. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  single  state  to  have  three  members 
of  this  important  committee.  Both  Senators  Clifford 
P.  Case  and  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  are  members 
of  the  Senate  committee  to  handle  this  legislation  in  the 
upper  house. 

This  year’s  proposals,  unlike  some  in  the  past,  would 
bring  substantial  money  to  New  Jersey  schools:  $33 
million  the  first  year;  $69  million  the  second;  $107 
million  the  third  year;  and  $147  million  a  year  there¬ 
after.  The  fourth-year  figure  compares  favorably  with 
our  present  state  school  aid.  The  money  could  be  used, 
as  the  State  might  decide,  for  school  building  or  for  | 
teachers’  salaries. 

New  Jersey  is  fortunate  in  having  so  many  of  its 
Congressional  representatives  in  these  key  education 
committee  positions.  Their  record  on  school  suppiort 
in  the  past  has  been  excellent.  Now,  we  must  do  our 
share  to  tell  them  that  the  p)eopIe  back  home  suppiort 
each  step  they  take  to  bring  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bills  this  year. 
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An  average  of  500  meals  every  school  day 
is  served  at  the  Broadway  School  cafeteria. 
To  do  this,  and  to  provide  menu  balance 
and  variety,  takes  good  planning — and 
good  kitchen  equipment !  How  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  school  kitchen  and 


the  cafeteria  should  be  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated.  Your  Public  Service  Representative 
will  gladly  discuss  this  problem  at  any  time 
most  convenient  to  you. 

Simply  call  your  nearest  Public  Service 
Commercial  Office. 


PVBLIC(^SERVICE 


Broadway  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 


High  Kitchen 
EFFICIENCY 

at  the  New 


A  47-59 


Meet  1959's  Teaching  Challenges  with  Compton's 


TOTALLY  UP-TO-DATE  MATERIALS 

Of  course  there  is  a  new  treatment  of  Alaska  as  the 
49th  state,  with  colorful  pictures,  new  maps,  graphs,  and 
rewritten  text.  To  get  Alaska  into  the  Union,  Compton 
editors  redesigned  230  maps  and  graphs  and  created  82 
new  ones.  506  pages  were  changed  to  make  all  other  states 
and  related  articles  consistent  with  the  required  current 
social  studies  needs  for  teaching  Alaska,  the  states,  and 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  you  will  find  rewritten,  newly  illustrated 
articles  on  North  American  countries  including  Canada, 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  The  revised 
article  North  America  serves  as  the  capstone  to  this  great 
area  of  revision. 

In  every  important  area,  including  biographies,  cities, 
countries,  the  fine  arts,  homemaking,  and  citizenship, 
Compton  editors  and  artists  have  created  fresh  new  illus¬ 
trations,  and  prepared  new  interpretations  based  on  the 
recent  findings  of  scholars  in  all  fields. 

For  example,  in  science,  you  will  find  a  completely 
rewritten,  newly  illustrated  article  on  Space  Travel.  More 
than  40  related  articles  in  the  field  of  space  study  were 
completely  updated  and  made  more  useful  for  all  grades. 
Naturally,  the  International  Geophysical  Year  findings 
and  research  are  completely  reviewed. 

Important  cities,  to  name  a  few,  such  as  Detroit,  Balti¬ 
more,  New  York,  Jerusalem,  Toronto,  and  Quebec,  received 
new  treatment,  as  did  such  tension  spots  as  Lebanon, 
Arabia,  and  Syria. 


FREE  OFFER 

For  complete  reprint  of  the 
1959  Compton  article  ALASKA 
and  a  copy  of  our  new  teacher's 
unit  on  how  to  teach  Alaska  in 
1959,  mail  coupon  at  once. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  for  teachers  and  principals,  part  time  or 
durini;  vacation  periods.  Today’s  pressing  educational  need  for  greater 
home-school  co-operation  opens  up  financially  rewarding  opportunities 
for  COMPTON  representatives.  For  full  information,  write  to  our 
Mr.  Harold  Austell. 

F.E.  COMPTON  t  COMPANY,  1000  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10,  lllineli 


EASY-TO-USE  FACT  FINDERS 

The  Easy  Reference  Fact-Index  locates  immediately  the 
wealth  of  specific  information,  pictures,  maps,  and 
graphs  in  Compton’s. 

The  Reference-Outlines  organize  all  the  material  on  ma¬ 
jor  topics  for  pupil  study  and  teacher  preparation. 

Compton's  Cress  References  guide  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher  to  related  information  in  other  articles. 

Compton's  Bibliographies  lead  the  pupil  to  additional 
books  usually  found  in  the  local  library. 

A  Reading  Guide  and  Interest-Questions  at  the  front  of 
each  Compton  volume  give  direction  to  reading  and 
stimulate  discussion. 

CLASSROOM-TESTED  TEACHING  AIDS 

"How  to  Use  the  Encyclopedia"  is  a  56-frame  filmstrip  in 
full  color  which  provides  a  quick,  easy  way  to  teach  the 
use  of  the  encyclopedia. 

Elementary-Schaol  Units  and  Guides,  based  on  successful 
classroom  planning  with  Compton’s,  are  adaptable  to 
any  type  of  situation. 

"Compton's  at  Work  in  the  Classroom"  contains  dozens 
of  examples  of  how  teachers  have  capitalized  on  the 
fourfold  value  of  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 
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Show  Greater  Increases  in  Pupil  Achievement 

^  ^  with  the  greatly  enriched  and  expanded 

l!  1959  COMPTON’S  | 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


High  Lights  of  the  1959  Revision 


e  656  ARTICLES  -  ADDED,  REVISED,  OR  REWRITTEN 
e  1,388  NEW  PICTURES,  MAPS,  GRAPHS,  AND  DRAWINGS  -  942  IN  COLOR 
e  2,810  NEW,  REWRITTEN,  OR  REVISED  PAGES 
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